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SOME  QUESTIONS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS. 

8UPT.  H.  K.  WOLFE.  SO.  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 

ri’^HE  standard  of  right  conduct  does  not  vary  with  the  winds 
-L  of  public  opinion.  There  is  an  eternal  measure  of  right 
and  wrong.  But  a  distinction  may  be  observed  between  the 
principles  of  right  and  the  application  of  those  principles.  The 
academic  lectures  and  text-books  on  rnoial  philosophy  are  as 
elevated  in  tone  as  they  were  in  the  best  days  of  Mark  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  McC'osh.  Perhaps  there  is  now  no  greater  difference 
than  in  former  times  between  ideals  and  achievements.  But 
there  is  a  clearer  vision  on  the  part  of  students  resulting  from 
more  independent  thinking  and  from  a  broader  interpretation  of 
religious  dogmas.  It  follows  that  the  .inconsistencies  between 
theoretical  ethics  and  every  day  life  are  more  obvious. 

The  hazy  faith  in  the  immutability  of  right  and  in  the  in¬ 
fallible  acts  of  authority  is  now  arrested.  In  its  place  conscien¬ 
tious  students  of  human  conduct  are  nurturing  the  inquiring 
spirit  of  doubt,  they  demand  a  “sign”  of  the  righteousness  within. 
How  much  harm  or  good  may  have  resulted  from  our  holiday 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  “consequences”  need  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  present.  The  political  and  social  conditions  of  this 
country  now  demand  a  return  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
fundamental  ethical  precepts;  and  the  liberalizing  of  denomina¬ 
tional  religion  renders  such  a  course  safe. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  loosening  of  denominational  ties  in 
religion,  and  especially  the  rapid  spread  of  a  more  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  scriptures  have  resulted  harmfully  on  our  moral 
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practice.  If  the  six  days  of  creation  may  be  interpreted  as  six 
“ages,”  why  not  undei-stand  the  ten  commandments  as  applying 
only  to  Jews,  or  at  most  to  primitive  society?  To  those  who 
consider  the  Bible  the  aource  of  righteousness  any  change  in 
interpretation  must  weaken  its  authority.  It  is  possible  there¬ 
fore  that  moral  practice  has  suffered  temporarily  in  the  transition 
from  the  theological  to  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  question  of  cause  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  above  facts  and  many  others  are  perhaps 
causally  connected,  but  there  is  surely  a  greater  principle  behind 
them  all.  We  are  most  interested  in  the  facts.  The  liberalizing 
of  religion  must  cause  a  weakening  of  the  religious  sanction,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  principles  of  morality  become  less 
obligatory.  If  the  application  of  those  principles  seems  more 
difficult  we  must  seek  other  sanctions  to  fortify  the  moral  citadels 
of  weak  brethren. 

Those  who  do  w’long  becauae  they  have  lost  their  fear  of  God, 
may  be  taught  to  do  right  through  fear  of  man.  At  any  rate 
where  education  is  free  we  can  never  depend  much  upon  the 
devil  as  a  moralizing  .agent.  We  are  adapting  ourselves  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  no  one  needs  to  fear  lest  universal  education 
destroy  both  religion  and  morals.  Enlarged  knowledge  will 
naturally  interfere  with  interpretation  of  religious  formulae,  and, 
to  a  less  degree  with  moral  practices.  But  both  will  be  ultimately 
the  stronger  for  the  change. 

I'liouL'li  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  things,  custom  is  the 
immediate  parent  of  moral  practice,  and  hence  of  codes,  which 
seem  to  serve  as  fountains  of  right.  Custom  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  and  uncertain  form.  Like  the  early  tiails  over  the 
western  prairies,  not  every  venture  has  a  successor,  and  hence,  in 
the  beginning,  there  are  apt  to  be  many  independent  courses, 
rather  than  a  few  well  travelled  roads.  In  time  some  of  these 
trails  appear  to  lead  more  directly  to  the  goal,  and  successive 
travellei’s  fall  naturally  into  the  ruts  cut  by  their  predecessors. 
Not  a  few  of  the  paths  have  missed  the  most  direct  route,  but  they 
long  retained  the  favor  of  teamsters,  because  they  are  clearly 
marked  and  lead  to  shelter,  though  in  a  roundabout  way. 

Teaching  is  a  very  young  profession.  Indeed  so  young  is  it 
that  few  will  admit  its  birth.  We  shall  not  quarrel  over  names. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country  at 
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present  who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  chosen  this  occupation  as  a  life  work. 

I  wish  to  examine  some  of  the  relations  of  these  people  to 
each  other,  to  the  community  and  to  society  at  large,  with  a  view 
of  determining  a  few  of  their  customs  which  are  becoming  well 
enough  marked  to  show  the  embryonic  professional  ethics.  I 
shall  dwell  especially  on  certain  particularly  dangerous  trails 
which  are  plainly  visible,  though  not  likely  to  become  highways. 
At  present  there  is  no  finger-post  to  warn  the  inexperienced 
voyageur  from  their  sloughs.  Moreover  newspapers  and  boards  of 
education  are  tempting  the  innocent  to  walk  perilously  near  to 
the  mire. 

It  is  nearly  useless  to  classify  these  customs  as  relations  of 
teachers  to  pupils,  to  patrons,  to  the  board  of  education  and  to 
each  other;  for  like  the  old  classification  of  duties  to  God,  to 
fellow  men,  and  to  self,  there  is  so  much  interdependence  among 
them  that  all  depend  upon  each  and  each  upon  all.  Besides,  this 
article  is  not  intended  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  ethics  of 
the  teacher,  but  only  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  current  prac¬ 
tices  which  may  influence  professional  ethics  adversely.  Con¬ 
venience,  however,  leads  me  to  conside.r  the  topics  in  order. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  awakening  regarding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  moral  training  of  children  in  the  public  schools.  The 
laisHez  faire  doctrine  in  education  as  well  as  in  politics  has  had  its 
day.  The  remarkably  fruitful  movement  of  “child-study”  has 
aroused  interest  everywhere  in  regard  to  the  child’s  physical  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  higher  activities  are  just  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers.  There  will  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  moral  training  of  some  kind,  and 
the  religious  nature  of  our  people  will  not  rest  content  without  at 
least  an  effort  to  prepare  the  minds  of  children  for  the  reception 
of  religious  truths.  The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  child  is 
therefore  a  question  of  vital  importance  in  our  professional 
ethics. 

I  do  not  now  consider  the  question  of  moral  instruction.  The 
teacher  exerts  an  immeasurable  influence  upon  the  children  by 
her  attitude  towards  the  fundamental  virtues,  honesty  and  truth¬ 
fulness.  Children  should  have  no  opportunity  to  suspect  dis¬ 
honesty  in  the  actions  or  in  the  opinions  of  the  teacher.  Does 
the  teacher  use  school  hours  for  her  own  business?  Does  she 
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evade  a  hard  question  by  indefinite  postponement,  or  by  an 
ambiguous  reply?  Does  she  in  any  way  seek  to  mislead  the 
pupil?  Has  she  the  reputation  of  doing  these  things?  After  all 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  she  is  guilty  or  not,  if  her  pupils 
have  pronounced  against  her.  What  do  the  children  think  of 
her  life  outside  of  the  school-room?  Is  she  sincere  or  does  she 
fawn  and  flatter?  Is  she  industrious,  helpful  to  othei's,  frank? 
Is  she  “sly,'*  “shrewd,”  money-loving? 

As  long  as  intellectual  training  was  the  sole  function  of  the 
public  schools,  the  questions  raised  above  were  irrelevant;  but  if 
the  school  has  any  moral  purpose  whatever  these  questions  are 
vital.  The  character  of  the  teacher  is  the  strongest  moral  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  school.  But  it  is  always  the  character  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  children.  Numerous  examples  of  varying  degrees 
of  wickedness  have  been  experienced  by  every  one  interested  in 
our  schools.  I  supplement  these  general  suggestions  by  a  few 
specific  cases  which  are  indicative  of  certain  influences. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  the  exhibition  of  pupils  and  their 
work,  in  the  form  of  recitals,  debates,  oratorical  contests  and  ex¬ 
hibits  of  school-work,  are  often  accompanied  by  depressing  moral 
features.  The  line  between  plagiarism  and  originality  is  faint 
and  crooked.  The  relative  values  of  accomplishments  are  some¬ 
times  misapprehended.  In  pieparing  papers  for  a  great  exhibition 
one  teacher  dictated  the  answers  to  questions  in  “  nature  study,” 
thus  reducing  the  exercise  to  one  of  mere  penmanship.  I  suspect 
that  the  practice  of  dictation  to  the  primary  grades  for  such 
purpose  is  rather  fiequent.  I  have  known  diiections  to  proceed 
from  the  superintendent’s  office  that  teachers  should  correct  the 
answers  to  test  questions  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  then  require 
the  children  to  make  fresh,  nice,  new  copies  of  the  corrected 
papers. 

Is  there  a  teacher  in  the  country  who  never  heard  of  dishonesty 
in  preparation  for  exhibitions?  Is  this  dishonesty  without  effect 
on  the  children?  Does  it  produce  no  bad  effect  on  the  teacher’s 
character?  Imagine  such  a  supeiintendent  meeting  a  party  of 
his  teachers  at  the  booth  in  which  this  “  work”  is  displayed.  A 
meeting  of  Roman  augurs  would  be  tame  in  comparison. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  practice  is  customary.  These  things 
have  happened  and  in  lesser  degree  they  occur  in  many  schools 
which  compete  in  every  great  educational  display.  I  do  not 
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complain  of  the  unfairness  to  other  exhibitors.  This  is  the  least 
evil  involved.  The  demoralization  of  teachers  from  the  inculcation 
of  false  standards  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  is  a  grave  crime,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  pupils  is  incalculable.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  “all  do  it,”  if  indeed  this  be  true.  It  is  deceiving  the 
observer  and  no  excuse  is  possible.  The  children  know  that 
deceit  is  intended.  They  lose  confidence  in  teachers,  in  officers, 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  strict  honesty.  They  come  to  look  upon 
everything  as  fraudulent,  and  to  believe  that  deceit  is  the 
approved  instrument  of  success.  If  the  truth  be  completely  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  children,  as  is  done  in  some  cases,  the  teacher  is 
infected  and  thus  indirectly  the  disease  is  communicated  to  the 
children.  I  do  not  say  exhibitions  should  be  abolished  because 
some  persons  will  be  dishonest,  but  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that 
when  a  superintendent  may  instruct  his  teachers  in  such  methods 
without  rebuke  from  his  patrons,  it  is  time  to  rub  our  eyes  and 
examine  our  comi)ass. 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  parents  of  pupils  is  not  subject, 
in  the  same  degree,  to  the  criticism  of  the  moralist.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  are  subtler  and  hence  the  violations  are  not  as 
obvious.  Perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  points  are  in  relation  to 
reports  of  children’s  progress,  and  in  the  general  attitude  of 
teacher  to  parent.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  maintain 
just  the  l  ight  relation  to  parents.  In  presence  of  the  influential 
patron  there  is  strong  temptation  to  servility,  and  in  presence  of 
all  others  a  much  greater  tendency  to  ridiculous  superiority. 
'I'he  coiiperation  between  parents  and  teachers  is  not  yet  as  close 
as  possible,  and  in  some  communities  the  teachers  are  to  blame. 
The  “patrons’  meetings”  have  been  hindered  occasionally  by 
teachers  who  “don’t  want  the  busy-bodies  in  the  neighborhood 
interfering  in  their  business.” 

In  the  matter  of  re[)orts  parents  should  not  be  lulled  into 
pleasing  security  by  accounts  of  satisfactory  {irogre.ss  and  excel¬ 
lent  behavior  when  the  facts  are  otlierwise.  If  flattery  is  ever 
justifiable  it  is  only  iu  cases  where  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to 
further  exertion.  It  is  certainly  a  crime  where  the  intention  is 
to  conceal  the  truth  and  quiet  suspicion.  Parents  have  a  moral 
right  to  the  truth,  and  if  they  punish  the  teacher  for  telling  it, 
this  blow  must  be  received  along  with  other  chastisements  of  the 
saints. 
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The  relations  of  teachers  to  the  superintendent,  to  the  board  of 
education,  and  to  each  other  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  will 
be  best  to  treat  them  all  together.  This  is  the  field  of  greatest 
sin  in  our  profession.  But  it  is  also  most  promising  for  immediate 
Improvement,  —  the  self  interest  of  those  concerned  will  soonest 
correct  the  great  abuses.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  recognition  of 
the  strongest  features;  then  the  common  sense  of  those  interested 
will  allow  only  the  fit  to  survive.  Necessity  may  seem  to  force 
teachers  who  are  out  of  employment  to  use  means  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  be  resorted  to.  But  we  are  gradually  creating  a 
code  which  will  prevent  at  least  the  grossest  violations  of  decency. 

It  is  said  that  college  professors  now  seldom  apply  for  a  chair 
before  it  is  vacant.  If  true  this  is  a  decided  advance,  at  least  in 
the  west.  It  is  certainly  not- true  except,  possibly,  in  regard  to 
specific  chairs  and  headships  of  departments.  Unless  it  be  in 
denominatiotial  schools  college  presidents  are  free  from  com¬ 
petition  during  their  terms  of  office.  Seldom  is  one  removed  to 
make  room  for  any  other  particular  person.  The  largest  cities  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  approaching  the  same  standard.  Last 
summer  an  editorial  in  one  of  our  best  educational  magazines 
declared  that  none  of  the  compeers  of  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent 
of  Chicago  schools,  would  agree  to  accept  his  place  should  he 
fail  of  re-election.  As  we  come  further  down  the  scale  of  posi¬ 
tions  the  number  of  jplaces  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  the  number 
of  persons  who  think  they  are  competent  to  fill  them.  Bitter 
competition  is  not  confined  to  those  out  of  employment,  but 
influences  jthe  lives  of  nearly  all.  We  are  all  growing,  and  a 
somewhat  higher  place  is  our  everlasting  ambition.  The  further 
down  we  go  in  size  of  city  and  in  salary  paid,  the  fiercer  the 
battle.  In  the  cities  themselves  the  strife  for  principalships  and 
for  increased  pay  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  immoral  and  unpro¬ 
fessional  conduct. 

The  extremest  case  which  has  come  under  my  observation  will 
illustrate  the  moral  void.  A  superintendent  of  a  city  in  the 
central  west  was  known  to  have  some  opposition  in  his  board  of 
education.  Other  aspiring  superintendents  of  more  or  less  fitness 
and  in  divers  ways  approached  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  vacancy.  Most  of  these  vultures  contented  themselves  with 
looking  over  the  ground  and  in  interviewing  a  few  members  of 
the  Board  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  supposed  death 
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throes  of  the  intended  prey.  But  one,  hungrier  than  all  the  rest, 
or  else  endowed  with  keener  sense  of  food  visited  the  Board  in 
open  session  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  supposed  corpse,  asked 
permission  to  '•'‘'present  his  case.'*  For  the  honor  of  that  Board, 
be  it  said,  not  a  member  replied  and  business  proceeded.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  the  creature  flopped  his  wings  and  begged  the 
members  to  inspect  the  specimens  of  work  done  in  his  last  school 
under  his  direction.  The  contents  of  a  carpet-big  were  quickly 
spread  upon  the  table  and  the  flne  points  were  explained  to  the 
members  who  were  busily  engaged  in  discussing  their  own  affairs 
as  they  left  the  room.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  old 
superintendent  was  subsequently  re-elected. 

Such  an  extreme  case  as  the  foregoing  rarely  occurs.  Yet  the 
motive  is  duplicated  in  numerous  instances  every  year,  and  the 
means  would  be  followed  oftener  if  there  were  more  fools  in  the 
profession.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  case  occurred,  not 
in  a  country  district  or  in  a  small  town,  but  in  a  typical  western 
city  with  nearly  one  hundred  teachers.  We  must  condemn  the 
animus  back  of  the  actions  in  this  case.  Had  this  odious  candi¬ 
date  possessed  as  much  acumen  as  gall  he  would  probably  have 
been  successful.  In  other  cases  the  same  brain  power  is  differ¬ 
ently  distributed  and  the  moral  depravity  is  even  greater,  because 
of  the  far  reaching  consequences.  Teachers  must  not  rely  upon 
boards  of  education  for  their  moral  principles.  Superintendents 
must  guide  the  actions  of  their  boards  into  moral  channels  instead 
of  steering  them  into  mud-banks  of  temporary  self-interest.  If  a 
teacher  or  a  superintendent  tries  to  evade  his  duty  in  this  regard, 
it  is  the  business  of  his  associates  to  enter  a  protest  against  negli¬ 
gence  or  criminality. 

Exactly  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  is  difficult  to  say  in  the 
present  embryonic  condition  of  the  profession.  We  have  no  clear- 
cut  paths  to  follow.  There  is  more  or  less  precedent  for  nearly 
any  course  of  conduct  which  occurs  to  the  seeker.  It  is  perhaps 
useless  to  say,  “follow  the  golden  rule”;  teachers  are  not  saints, 
though  I  think  they  are  much  better  than  the  average  of  society 
at  large.  A  larger  proportion  of  them  will  follow  the  golden  rule 
unasked,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  calling,  which  has  not 
yet  established  a  recognized  code.  In  the  country  school  where 
the  teacher  is  changed  every  year,  and  often  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  the  applicants  not  to  visit  the 
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district  or  to  send  in  formal  applications  until  the  teacher  has 
failed  of  election  or  has  resigned.  In  more  stable  communities 
we  may  expect  some  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  incum¬ 
bent.  We  are  indeed  developing  a  code,  though  it  is  yet  far  too 
vague  to  guide  our  near-sighted  and  self-centered  brethren.  We 
cannot  hope,  or  even  desire  to  have  all  teachers  as  sensitive  as 
some  of  our  greatest  superintendents  are  said  to  be,  though  even 
they,  when  out  of  employment  and  in  poverty,  would  doubtless 
readjust  themselves  to  their  environment. 

One  of  the  most  common  evils  among  rural  teachers  and  village 
principals  is  “under-bidding.”  The  fact  that  the  community 
generally  fails  to  condemn  such  action,  while  on  the  contrary 
boards  of  education  very  often  encourage  it  makes  it  difficult  to 
handle.  Our  business  friends  seldom  see  anything  wrong  in  it, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  common  practice  in  all  lines  of  work  which 
have  not  yet  established  a  professional  code  against  it.  It  is 
doubtless  less  fundamental  than  other  defects  mentioned  and  yet 
it  is  destructive  of  professional  dignity.  It  is  directl}"  a  crime 
against  the  guild  rather  than  against  society.  However  in  so  far 
as  it  decreases  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  it  is  an  injury  to 
society.  In  a  given  case  the  two  contestants  may  be  equally 
qualified  but  in  the  long  run  the  cheaper  teacher  is  the  poorer 
teacher.  This  evil  is  frequently  aggravated  by  the  advent  of  a 
new  candidate  bidding  against  one  already  in  office  who  has  given 
satisfaction  to  the  patrons.  The  golden  rule  has  no  more  chance 
here  than  when  the  Vicar  or  his  son  meets  with  the  vender  of 
green  spectacles.  In  larger  cities  and  in  most  higher  educational 
institutions  the  salary  is  generally  fixed,  hence  little  temptation 
of  this  kind  is  met  and  teachers  are  respectably  innocent. 

The  ethics  of  every  profession  often  seems  to  clash  with  the 
non-professional  codes  of  society.  There  is  doubtless  need  for 
re-adjustment  in  many  cases,  while  in  otlier  cases  the  conflict  is 
only  apparent.  When,  however,  the  professional  code  really  con¬ 
flicts  with  universal  ethics  there  must  be  a  revision  of  the  former, 
and  meantime  no  member  is  under  any  obligation  to  violate  the 
larger  law. 

More  difficult  to  determine  than  the  relation  between  those  of 
equal  rank  is  the  relation  between  teacher  and  superintendent. 
If  both  are  equally  competent  for  their  respective  duties,  and  are 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere,  there  will  be  little  cause  for  anxiety. 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  on  the  case  of  an  incompetent 
teacher  in  conflict  with  a  strong,  well  equipped  superintendent. 
Of  course  the  struggle  is  short  lived,  except  when  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  some  form  of  personal  “pull”  prolongs  it.  In  all  other 
cases  of  opposition  we  are  in  doubt.  What  shall  a  competent 
teacher  do  with  an  efficient  superintendent  whom  she  dislikes? 
Mind  her  own  business.  The  same  answer  applies  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  Let  him  mind  his  own  business.  If  he  has  the  interests 
of  his  schools  at  heart;  that  is,  if  he  is  a  moral  man  he  will 
endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  any  good  material  without  reference 
to  “his  own  way”  or  his  own  prejudices.  It  is  not  only  ethics,  it 
is  also  business  to  do  so.  We  need  a  stronger  sentiment  on  this 
point.  Public  opinion,  at  present,  is  too  apt  to  justify  a  superin¬ 
tendent  in  getting  rid  of  all  teachers  who  do  not  agree  with  him 
on  educational  theory.  The  school  system  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  a  mere  commercial  enterprise,  or  by  some  per-sons  to  be  a 
military  expedition  against  the  “  hosts  of  ignorance.”  Both  these 
figures  of  speech  seem  to  require  a  machine  form  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  every  subordinate  must  act  his  part  as  an  automaton. 
The  personality,  the  thought,  the  motive  power  all  reside  in  the 
superintendent.  The  modern  educational  system  is  not  founded 
on  any  sucli  basis,  and  yet  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is 
retarding  the  proper  development  of  the  teacher’s  individuality. 
Every  sacrifice  of  a  strong  teacher  to  the  whims  or  personal  ill- 
will  of  a  superintendent  is  a  contribution  to  medievalism.  It 
also,  through  fear,  weakens  the  personal  influence  of  every  other 
teacher  in  the  corps.  The  maintenance  of  a  rugged,  independent 
character  in  our  teachers  is  necessary  to  a  healthful  growth  of  the 
same  traits '  in  our  children.  Can  any  one  claim  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  “common  business  principles”  sometimes  applied? 

A  still  greater  danger  arises  in  case  of  the  manifestly  incom¬ 
petent  superintendent  who  slips  in  for  a  year  or,  in  rarer  cases, 
is  upheld  through  a  series  of  years  by  influences  outside  of  school 
interests.  There  is,  of  course,  no  ethics  for  such  an  incubus  in 
his  dealings  with  teachers.  But  what  should  be  the  attitude  of 
the  teachers  toward  their  nominal  superior?  The  educational 
interests  of  the  community  are  alone  to  be  considered.  The 
children’s  welfare  must  be  the  criterion  of  action.  Order  is  not 
the  highest  law  in  the  modern  world.  Anarchy  were  better  than 
conscious  participation  in  support  of  such  practices.  Where  the 
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incompetency  or  immorality  of  the  superintendent  is  notorious  it 
would  be  better  to  close  the  schools  for  a  year  than  to  offer  to 
children  such  an  example  of  conduct  in  public  educational  affairs. 

The  profession  needs 'a  tonic  on  this  question.  Teachers  have 
received  their  cue  from  the  community,  but  it  is  fashioned  out  of 
their  own  self-interest.  A  scandal  would  injure  the  school,  it  is 
said;  therefore  fraud  and  hypocrisy  in  the  garb  of  authority  must 
be  allowed  to  parade  before  the  children. 

Of  what  advantage  is  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  rule  of 
three,  to  children  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  losing  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  moral  fibre?  What  value  has  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  for  children  who  find  all  its  moral 
lessons  set  at  naught  in  the  administration  of  their  own  communal 
schools? 

Fortunately  the  extreme  cases  are  rare.  Yet  there  are  enough 
well  marked  instances  to  justify  more  attention  to  the  conditions 
than  has  been  given  in  the  past.  What  is  to  be  done?  Public 
sentiment  must  be  educated,  and  the  teachers  are  the  chief  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Some  of  us  will  be  devoured,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
profession  demands  the  sacrifice.  Next  to  preachere  we  are  the 
most  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  the  community.  We  are 
therefore,  next  to  the  clergy,  the  most  timid,  the  most  unwilling 
to  stand  for  a  principle  against  the  majority.  In  this  instance, 
however,  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  stand  alone  long,  if  we  are 
able  to  stand  together.  We  do  not  attack  this  evil  in  particular 
instances  for  the  same  reason  that  good  people  in  olden  times 
endured  the  abuses  in  the  church.  We  are  afraid  we  shall  injure 
the  school  or  ourselves.  The  condemnation  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  by  men  of  affairs  is  in  part  just,  but  the  condition  is  not 
altogether  due  to  our  long  association  with  immature  minds.  It 
is  in  part  caused  by  a  close  intimacy  with  school  boards,  with 
inferioi-s,  superiors,  and  by  our  lack  of  a  strong  moral  initiative. 
Along  with  the  preachers  we  should  be  the  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  all  moral  movements.  Instead,  along  with  the  preach- 
ei's  we  allow  the  community  to  wander  at  will,  without  any 
effective  protest,  and  we  follow  knowing  the  broadness  of  the 
way. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  implied  shortcomings  of  boards  of 
education  there  are  others  which  we  may  notice  in  particular. 
Let  there  be  no  reference  to  the  greatest  of  all  material  evils  in 
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school  boards,  the  influence  of  politics  which  is  so  widespread, 
and  the  influence  of  money  considerations  which,  we  may  hope, 
is  comparatively  rare.  We  cannot  expect  to  eliminate  personal 
influence  in  appointments  and  in  promotions.  The  moral  question 
involved  in  favoritism  is  clear  enough,  but  it  is  not  as  vital  as 
some  others.  True,  it  causes  loss  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  weakens  the  character  and  more 
particularly  the  reputation  of  the  favorite,  but  it  is  less  de¬ 
moralizing  than  “political  pull”  which  in  turn  is,  perhaps  less  to 
be  feared  than  the  church  influences  which  occasionally  creep 
into  school  affairs.  These  latter  vary  from  blind  warfare  upon 
all  of  some  denomination,  to  mere  extra  care  to  secure  as  many 
teachers  as  possible  from  a  certain  congregation. 

The  evil  which  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  is  of  recent 
growth.  Its  vigor  is  so  remarkable  that  it  will  not  yield  to  a 
check  now  and  then.  It  must  be  resisted  by  the  profession  and 
by  society  at  large,  else  we  soon  shall  have  no  worthy  criterion  of 
service.  It  appears  in  such  diverse  forms  that  we  may  not  always 
recognize  its  features,  which  vary  from  those  of  apparent  inno¬ 
cence  to  those  of  most  hideous  deformity.  It  does  not  seem  sin¬ 
ful  fora  board  of  education  to  state  through  its  officers  that  Prof. 
Blank  is  a  competent  and  efficient  teacher  and  manager  of 
schools;  even  if  the  same  board  is  unwilling  to  reemploy  him  for 
their  own  schools.  There  may  be  local  reasons  which  render  a 
change  desirable.  The  “professor”  maybe  all  which  the  testi¬ 
monial  claims  and  still  not  be  the  best  available  man  for  that 
particular  school.  Let  us  be  liberal  in  interpreting  the  words  and 
motives  of  the  Board.  lie  is  a  good,  well-meaning  man,  but  not 
quite  strong  enough  for  our  city.  He  would  do  admirably  for  a 
somewhat  smaller  place,  or  for  a  less  discriminating  community. 

VV'^e  grant  that  many  valid  reasons  could  be  given  for  most 
courses  of  action  under  these  circumstances,  yet  the  subject  is 
near  the  danger  line  and  school  boards  are  constantly  wobbling 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  sometimes  with  disastrous  results. 

Teachers  ought  not  to  be  removed  without  a  cause,  and  school 
boards  ought  to  have  enough  courage  to  give  the  reason  whenever 
the  teacher  desires  to  know  it.  The  lying  testimonial  from  school 
boards  is  not  the  greatest  evil  in  this  connection,  because  it  is 
gradually  losing  its  effectiveness.  An  easier  and  more  dangerous 
practice  is  superseding  it.  A  teacher  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  She 
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is  told  she  cannot  be  retained  another  year,  but  is  offered  the 
favor  of  reelection  on  condition  that  she  will  resign  soon  after. 
This  is  the  root  of  many  sins  committed  by  boards  of  education, 
and  by  superintendents,  against  their  fellow  officers  in  other 
communities,  and  against  the  moral  sense  of  teachers,  patrons  and 
children. 

I  shall  use  but  one  example  of  this  evil.  While  it  may  be  called 
extreme  and  therefore  of  rare  occurrence,  it  differs  from  numer¬ 
ous  others  only  in  degree.  A  superintendent  of  a  thriving 
western  city  did  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  town,  or  in  some  way 
failed  to  satisfy  the  community  or  the  board,  or  for  some  other 
reason  was  to  be  removed.  He  was  a  pleasant,  genial  gentleman, 
and  there  was  no  harsh  feeling  towards  him  in  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  desired  to  “let  him  down  easy.”  One  year  he 
was  very  strongly  recommended  for  a  better  position  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city.  At  this  time  the  motive  was  quite  generally  known 
to  teachers  of  the  two  cities.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this 
knowledge  the  plans  failed.  Next  year  he  was  reelected  in  his 
home  city  at  an  increased  salary.,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  he  would  resign  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  case  differs  from  hundreds  of  others  only  in  the  extent  of 
the  intended  deception.  To  reelect  any  teacher  on  condition  of 
resignation  is  to  deceive  the  public.  The  teachers’  profession 
cannot  afford  to  countenance  such  procedure.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral  conduct,  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  us.  Whatever 
action  deceives  the  public  must  be  justified  in  the  strongest  man¬ 
ner  by  ultimate  benefit,  or  else  condemned  on  its  face.  Here  is 
a  practice,  alarming  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which  deceives, 
not  only  the  public  at  large,  whose  business,  we  admit,  is  not 
deeply  concerned,  but  also  the  school  officers  of  other  communi¬ 
ties,  whose  business  may  be  vitally  involved.  It  is  doubtful  if 
our  profession  can  tolerate  for  pecuniary  reasons  any  de[)arture 
from  the  truth  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  public. 

Even  in  our  universities  a  “  resignation  ”  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  members  of  the  fraternity.  I  say  even  in  our  higher 
educational  institutions:  we  ought  indeed  to  expect  a  nobler  ideal 
from  the  universities  than  from  the  common  schools,  but  the 
“resignation  ”  evil  seems  to  thrive  best  in  high  altitudes.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  most  presidents  of  our  great  universities  are  men  of  brains 
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and  of  tact  who  are  able  to  use  good  material  even  if  cast  in  a 
different  mold  from  themselves.  Changes  in  the  faculty  seldom 
occur  except  in  the  way  of  promotion.  Among  lower  instructoi’s 
a  failure  is  usually  recognized  by  the  invalid  as  soon  as  by  the 
authorities,  and  readjustments  are  easily  and  frankly  made. 

Occasionally  a  round  peg  tries  to  get  into  a  square  hole,  as  in 
case  of  the  renegade  bachelor  of  divinity  who  fell  into  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  state  university  in  the  Middle  West.  This  “anointed” 
one  wished,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  get  rid  of  several  professors. 
One  was  suddenly  found  to  be  incompetent  and  was  dismissed 
with  barely  the  legal  notice  of  three  months,  though  he  had  been 
a  faithful  worker  in  the  same  institution  for  five  years  and  had 
previously  received  no  intimation  of  unfitness.  Another  profes¬ 
sor,  twice  as  long  in  the  service  of  his  alma  mater.,  was  dismissed 
because  the  “best  interests”  of  the  university  required  it.  The 
latter  was  explicitly  and  specifically  declared  by  the  president  to 
be  unusually  competent,  without  flaw  morally  and  to  be  deserving 
of  a  higher  salary  than  he  had  received.  Indeed,  after  he  was 
told  that  action  of  dismissal  had  already  been  taken,  he  was  defi¬ 
nitely  promised  a  larger  salary  in  a  better  institution,  if  he  would 
“resign.”  Upon  refusal,  he  was  offeied  “leave  of  absence  for  one 
year,”  and  later  half  salary  was  added  to  these  bribes.  After 
inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  leave  of  absence  did  not  include  a 
return  to  his  chair  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  The  offer  was 
refused.  The  professor  was  discharged. 

The  same  college  president,  learning  that  his  veracity  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  faculty  and  students,  alleged  in  self-defense  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  claimed  that  “it  is  necessary  for 
a  college  president  to  Ihj  a  liar.”  If  President  Eliot  really  holds 
to  this  doctrine,  he  has  a  remarkably  apt  pupil  in  the  Middle 
W  est. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  the  moral  requirements  for  a  college 
president,  but  surely  little  support  can  be  found  among  men  of 
common  sense  for  the  opinion  that  an  educational  leader  may 
safely  violate  the  ordinary  tenets  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  in 
his  dealings  with  his  associates  and  with  the  public.  How  much 
higher  his  standard  ought  to  be  we  shall  not  attempt  to  measure, 
but  rest  with  the  assertion  that  the  educational  leader  must  never 
descend  below  the  best  attainments  of  the  average  man.  He  should 
be  held  responsible  for  every  form  of  intentional  deception.  We 
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may  doubt  our  right  to  apply  the  rules  of  highest  morality  to 
lower  orders  of  men,  but  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  holding 
the  educated  leader,  whether  politician  or  teacher,  dr  preacher  to 
the  strictest  account  in  his  communication  with  fellownien.  Of 
what  use  is  it  for  college  professors  to  teach  the  “metaphysics  of 
ethics”  to  students  who  never  hear  an  adverse  judgment  on  the 
daily  violations  of  the  ten  commandments?  Of  what  value  are 
chapel  exercises  to  students  who  believe  (rightly  or  wrongly), 
that  the  leader  lacks  in  appreciation  of  the  occasion?  The  funda¬ 
mental  virtues  must  be  realized  in  their  literal  significance  and  in 
their  most  rigid  interpretation.  Moreover,  the  life  must  illustrate 
the  doctrine.  Doubt  concerning  a  college  president’s  integrity  is 
death  to  his  influence.  Conviction  of  his  associates  is  final  judg¬ 
ment,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  realizes  the  truth. 


A  REPLY  TO  SUPERINTENDENT  CARROLL. 

WILLIAM  F.  BRADBURY. 

Headnuuter  Cambridge  Latin  School,  Cambridge,  Mate. 

The  first  article  in  the  February  number’of  Education  is  the 
paper  read  by  Supt.  C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  at  the 
Schoolmasters’  Club,  of  December,  1898. 

As  many  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  statements  are  misleading,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  I  cannot  help 
the  conclusion  that  in  soifie  way  Superintendent  Carroll  has  a 
personal  spite  against  a  high  school  teacher.  His  words  imply  a 
scorn  of  the  very  existence  of  such  a  vertebrate.  He  evidently 
looks  upon  him  rather  as  a  reprobate — one  who  has  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin.  His  exception  of  the  Worcester  high 
school  teachers  is  probably  for  home  consumption. 

But  let  me,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  answer  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  order  in  which  he  makes  them.  “  We  have  reason 
to  expect  that  children  will  eventually  be  required  by  law  to 
attend  the  high  school,  until  they  are  sixteen  or  even  eighteen 
years  of  age.”  With  the  word  “wo”  inserted  between  “have” 
and  “reason,”  I  endorse  the  statement.  There  would  be  more 
reason  for  the  statement  if  the  word  “  high”  were  omitted.  Hut 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  law  obliging  any  one  to  go  to  a  higli  school 
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when  he  is  unqualified  to  do  the  work  of  a  high  school,  is  absurd. 
Why  should  a  boy  be  obliged  to  study  algebra  and  geometry, 
physics  and  chemistry,  astronomy  and  trigonometry,  when  he  has 
not  mastered  fractions,  cannot  tell  how  to  divide  one-half  by 
three,  or  has  not  thoroughly  learned  the  multiplication  table? 
Why  should  a  girl  study  Latin  and  Greek,  or  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  (or  try  to  do  It),  when  she  cannot  write  a  sentence  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  know  whether  it  is  grammatical  or  not  —  and  if  not  gram¬ 
matical,  why  it  is  not?  In  other  words, one  should  enter  the  high 
school  when  he  can  take  up  high  school  work  profitably,  and  not 
before.  Law !  What  law  is  there  to  make  a  person  lift  three 
hundred  pounds? 

Again:  “The  proposition  before  us  would  prevent  certain 
pupils  from  entering  the  high  school,  or  it  would  exclude  them 
after  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  high  school  if  they  should  fall 
below  a  certain  arbitrary  standard  of  scholarship.  The  law  per¬ 
mits  no  such  exception  to  be  made  in  the  graded  schools.”  Leave 
out  “no”  in  this  last  sentence  and  it  will  be  a  true  statement. 
If  this  is  not  so,  then  school  committees  and  superintendents 
have  been  violating  law  in  stating  what  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  high  school  shall  be.  Superintendent  Carroll 
has  tried  to  make  the  word  “standard”  odious  by  prefixing  the 
adjective  “arbitrary”;  and  I  suppose  he  does  not  mean  to  have 
the  word  “certain”  signify  what  it  does  in  “A  certain  woman  had 
a  hen.”  That  there  must  be  a  “standard,”  “a  certain  standard,” 
“a  certain  arbitrary  standard,”  if  Superintendent  Carroll  insists 
upon  his  adjectives,  every  (other)  superintendent  and  every 
school  committee  have  always  maintained ;  at  any  rate  they  act, 
and  always  have  acted,  on  this  principle. 

“  Whose  child  shall  be  excluded  if  every  man  is  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  high  schools?”  No  man  h  taxed  specially  for  the 
support  of  the  high  schools.  He  is  taxed  for  the  support  of 
schools :  and  the  question  is  not  whether  his  child  is  to  be  excluded 
from  school  —  but  which  school  shall  he  attend, —  the  school  for 
which  he  is  fitted  and  in  which  he  will  get  good, —  or  the  one  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  in  which  he  will  be  merely  wasting  his 
time. 

“How  dull  must  a  boy  appear  that  he  may  not  be  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  his  birthright?”  Birthright  !!  Is  it  a  young  lady’s 
birthright  to  sing  in  public  the  solos  of  Handel’s  Messiah  before 
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she  can  sing  Dundee?  Is  it  a  boy’s  birthright  to  cipher  in  inter¬ 
est  before  he  learns  the  multiplication  table? 

“Why  should  the  jine  be  drawn  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
high  school  age?”  No  reason,  and  it  isn’t.  The  line  has  been 
drawn  from  the  child’s  birth.  The  Creator  has  drawn  the  line. 
A  child  cannot  walk  till  he  can  stand — cannot  run  till  he  can 
walk  — cannot  sing  without  opening  his  niouth:  and  so  on, — 
birthright  or  no  birthright.  In  the  lower  schools  the  child  is  not 
passed  from  grade  to  grade  unless  qualified.  And  why  should  he 
be  passed  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  grade  unless  he  is  qualified? 

Again:  “It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  high  school  teachers  are, 
at  the  present  time,  wholly  untrained  in  the  art  of  teaching.” 
What?  —  all?  Didn’t  you  forget,  Mr.  Carroll,  the  Worcester 
high  school  teacheis?  “In  acquiring  their  art  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  sacrificed.”  Millions  is  as  short  a  word  as  thousands, 
and  flows  from  the  tongue  just  as  smoothly.  No  doubt  some  high 
school  teachers  fail — some  are  poor  —  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  some  other  teachers  fail.  Now  and  then  there  may  be  a  poor 
superintendent.  This  I  do  not  assert.  As  a  whole,  I  regard  the 
superintendents  of  this  state  as  most  admirable  men  — and  would 
not  say  a  word  to  disparage  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  Superintendent  Carroll  wrote  the  next  few  sen¬ 
tences  of  his  paper.  The  whole  tone  of  what  follows  implies  that 
high  school  teachers  are  lacking  in  sympathy  for  the  children  that 
come  under  their  charge.  My  whole  experience  teaches  me  the 
reverse  of  this. 

Our  grammar  school  teachers  are  men  and  women  with  big 
hearts,  and  our  high  school  teachers  —  men  and  women — are  not 
behind  them.  It  is  true  that  the  pupil  coming  into  the  high 
school  “must  rely  upon  himself”  more  than  ever  before.  The 
pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  a  city.  They  must  make  new 
acquaintances.  They  find  new  teachers.  They  change  their 
studies.  They  are  in  school  less  hours.  They  are  expected  to  do 
more  studying  at  home.  Their  relying  upon  themselves  is  the 
very  thing  they  most  need.  I  heard  a  grammar  master  say  the 
other  day,  talking  about  his  pupils:  —  “We  carry  them  on  our 
shoulders.  We  have  to.”  When  shall  boys  begin  to  “rely  on 
themselves?”  What  better  training  for  life  than  this?  This 
whole  talk  about  “squeezing  and  freezing  out  the  children”  does 
not  apply  to  any  one  that  I  know.  We — in  Cambridge —  get  in 
all  we  can  —  and  keep  in  all  we  can. 
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On  page  328  Superintendent  Carroll  repeats  his  statement, 
thus:  —  “The  fact  that  thousands  of  children  are  yearly  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disappear  from  our  high  schools  because  of  the 
bungling  work  of  untrained  teachers,”  while  below  he  says, 
“Much  of  the  work  done  at  the  present  time  in  the  high  schools 
could  be  admirably  and  successfully  performed  by  teachers  who 
have  not  received  a  college  education.”  Yes.  Some  of  the  best 
teachers  that  I  have  ever  known  are  not  college  graduates.  But, 
other  thinyn  heiny  equal.,  college  graduates  are  better  simply  because 
they  have  more  education.  It  is  too  late  to  advocate  for  our  high 
schools  those  who  have  not  had  a  college  training  —  men  and 
women.  “More  than  this,”  he  continues,  “there  are  at  present 
hundreds  of  college  giaduates  who  are  anxious  to  teach  but  are 
utterly  unable  to  find  occupation,  and  whose  services  could  be 
secured  at  merely  nominal  rates.”  Then  we  are  to  put  in 
untrained  teachers — at  cheap  rates — and  have  Mr.  Carroll’s 
“thousands”  that  are  sacrificed  by  “the  bungling  work  of 
untrained  teachers  ”  increased  to  m////on8?  Is  this  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  previous  statement  about  “the  bungling  work  of 
untrained  teachers”? 

While  I  do  not  know,  I  have  drawn  the  inference  that  Superin¬ 
tendent  Carroll  is  not  a  college  graduate*.  Did  he  ever  try  the 
admission  examinations?  And,  if  rejected,  did  he  consider  that  he 
had  “not  been  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright?”  At  any 
rate,  he  was  not  a  valedictorian.  “Occasionally,”  he  says,  “a 
college  valedictorian  proves  to  be  a  good  business  man  and  con¬ 
tributes  his  apparent  share  to  the  enrichment  of  the  world,  but 
the  valedictorians  with  whom  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  would 
have  a  very  low  average  if  estimated  upon  this  basis.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  present  but  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  their  classmates 
and  early  admirers.” 

Such  statements  in  ridicule  of  good  scholarship  in  college  have 
often  been  uttered.  I  remember  this  criticism  was  thoroughly 
answered  a  few  years  ago  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
He  went  over  the  long  list  of  high  rank  men  who  had  graduated 
at  Harvard,  and  showed  that  as  a  rule  their  success  in  life  cor¬ 
responded  to  their  success  in  college.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
professors  and  instructors  at  Harvard — and  at  all  the  univer¬ 
sities  .and  colleges  in  this  country — are  men  who  stood  at  or 
near  the  head  of  their  classes.  Take  those  that  I  have  known 
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in  Amherst — Professors  Tyler,  Snell,  Jewett,  Emerson,  How¬ 
land,  Fiske,  Sanford,  Crowell,  Montague,  Mather,  were  all 
valedictorians  or  salutatorians.  Take  tlie  men  of  the  classes  that 
I  knew  in  Amherst.  Class  of  1853:  —  Edwin  P.  Crowell,  1).  I)., 
salutatorian.  Professor  of  Latin  at  Amherst;  John  M.  Greene, 
D.  I).,  third  in  rank,  an  able  and  highly  honored  minister  in 
Lowell;  Richard  S.  Storrs,  valedictorian.  Professor  in  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.  Of  the  other  forty  men,  not  one 
has  excelled  these  three  in  success  in  after  life.  Class  of  1854:  — 
William  W.  Fowler,  valedictorian,  a  successful  lawyer  and 
author;  Edwin  Dimock,  salutatorian,  tutor  at  Amherst  and  min¬ 
ister.  Both  of  these  are  dead.  No  others  in  this  class  succeeded 
l)etter.  Class  of  1855: — Haskett  Derby,  valedictorian,  now  one 
of  the  most  noted  oculists  in  Boston;  William  L.  Montague,  salu¬ 
tatorian,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Amherst  College  ; 
George  Washburn,  D.  I).,  President  of  Roberts  College,  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Ill  this  class,  Edwin  Bissell,  D.  1).,  a  well  known 
Biblical  scholar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Professor  in  the 
McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill.;  John  C.  Caldwell,  Attorney- 
General,  State  of  Maine,  ’07-09,  Our  Consul  to  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
’09-74,  United  States  Minister  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  ’74-82; 
Asa  S.  Fiske,  Presbyterian  Minister,  now  settled  in  Washington, 
I).  C. ;  James  C.  Parsons,  (now  dead)  Unitarian  Minister,  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  and  author.  All  these  were  leading  scholars  in 
college,  and  in  life  no  others  in  their  class  have  surpassed  them. 
Class  of  1850:  —  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.  1).,  pastor  of  the  largest 
church  in  Chicago,  stood  third  in  rank;  William  Hayes  Ward, 
D.  I).,  LL.  1).,  fourth  rank,  noted  as  an  Oriental  scholai’,  now 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Independent',  Charles  H. 
Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Dartmouth 
College,  State  Geologist  of  Nfew  Hampshire;  Hiram  C.  Hayden, 
D.  D.,  minister,  author.  President  of  Western  Reserve  College. 
All  these  stood  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  no  others  in  the  class 
have  succeeded  better  in  their  life  work.  Class  of  1857  :  —  Richard 
H.  Mather,  D.  D.,  (now  dead),  valedictorian.  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Amherst  College;  William  Crawford,  D.  D.,  salutatorian,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  minister  and  author ;  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  third  in  rank, 
much  respected  pastor  at  Framingham  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years;  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  (near  the  head),  -Presi¬ 
dent  of  Colby  University.  In  their  respective  classes  there  are 
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no  others  vvho  have  equalled  these  first  scholars.  They  did  splen¬ 
did  work  in  college,  and  in  their  lives  they  have  borne  out  the 
promise  of  their  early  life.  If  time  and  space  permitted  I  could 
add  to  this  list  many  graduates  of  the  Cambridge  High  School  and 
Harvard  College.  Let  me  add  what  I  heard  President  Crafts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  say  a  few  days  ago; 
“A  statement,”  said  President  Crafts,  “was  made  to  me  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  when  we  were  both  at 
Cornell  University.  At  that  time  the  modernization  of  studies 
had  scarcely  begun  to  take  place  in  the  English  University,  and 
the  training  there  was  on  traditional  lines,  and  rather  more 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  examiners  than  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  scholars.  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  this  test 
sufficed  to  distinguish  the  best  men,  and  asked  him  that  question. 
He  replied  that  he  was  talking  it  over  one  day  on  the  steps  of  the 
Athenaeum  Club  with  a  member,  when  Macaulay  came  down,  and 
they  put  the  question  to  him.  He  replied  by  telling  the  names 
of  the  first  and  second  class  men  in  his  University  (Cambridge) 
from  the  year  1800  down  to  date,  and  giving  their  subsequent 
careers.  The  result  was  that  on  the  whole  they  had  turned  out 
distinguished  men.”  The  truth  then  is  that  as  a  rule  the  one  who 
does  well  in  the  lower  school  will  do  well  in  the  high  school, 
the  one  who  does  well  in  the  high  school  will  do  well  in  college, 
and  the  one  who  ranks  high  in  college  will  surpass  his  classmates 
in  after  life.  If  this  is  not  so,  and  “the  child  is  not  father  of  the 
man,”  we  teachers  better  give  up  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  that 
is,  make  good  scholars,  and  fall  down  and  worship  stupidity. 

I  cannot  feel  that  the  discussion  is  complete  unless  it  includes 
some  report  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  George  E.  Gay,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Malden,  on  this  same  occasion.  Mr.  Gay  said; 

“Disguise  it  as  we  may,  there  are  pupils  in  the  high  school  who 
have  no  business  to  be  there.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ninth, 
eighth,  and  seventh  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  There  are 
in  all  these  grades  frauds  and  shirks,  who  should  be  gotten  out. 
It  is  hypocritical  to  keep  them  in  and  push  them  forward,  giving 
the  idea  that  they  are  getting  an  education.  It  is  dishonest  in  us 
and  unjust  to  them.  They  .should  get  out  and  do  some  honest 
work  at  something. 

“  There  are  saturated  children,  who  are  filled  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  very  early  in  their  school  life  and  will  get  nothing 
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more.  As  soon  as  a  child  reaches  the  acme  of  his  scholastic  life 
he  should  step  down  and  out,  and  let  the  teacher’s  time  be  given 
to  others.  There  are  girls  who  are  destroying  their  health  by  the 
amount  of  energy  they  are  putting  into  the  high  school  home 
work,  and  for  which  there  .will  be  no  adequate  return.  They  are 
too  conscientious  to  shirk  and  too  honest  to  make  a  bluff  of  it,  as 
the  boys  do.  These  girls  should  be  saved  from  themselves. 

“Then  there  are  the  scatter-brains,  the  base  ball  cranks,  and  the 
foot  ball  idiots,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  make  a  bluff  in  the 
recitation,  so  as  to  stay  in  school  to  be  on  the  nine  or  the  eleven. 
We  all  know  it  is  true;  then,  why  not  be  honest  about  it?  Why 
not  speak  the  truth  plainly  ? 

“  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  touched  the  keynote  ;  then  why  not  give 
him  the  credit  for  it?  We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  there 
is  not  a  high  school  in  Massachusetts  in  which  the  principal  and 
the  high  school  teachers  are  not  standing  at  the  door  with  open 
arms,  begging  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  graduating  grammar 
class  to  come,  and  are  as  happy  over  every  one  that  comes  as  the 
evangelist  is  over  a  sinner  saved.  We  know  all  the  time  that 
many  of  them  are  not  fit  to  be  there,  and  that  some  of  them  will 
be  fit  for  nothing  good  in  this  world  nor  in  heaven.” 
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OFFICE  OF 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

C.  E".  Carkoll,  Superintendent. 

CITY'  HALL,  ROOM  14. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  March  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Kasson,  ^ 

Editor  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Please  accejit  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in 
allowing  me  to  read  in  advance  Mr.  Bradbury’s  forthcoming 
article,  written  in  reply  to  my  paper  published  in  h]DUCATiON  for 
February. 

After  reading  and  re-reading  Mr.  Bradbury’s  article  it  appears 
to  me  quite  impossible  to  answer  it  unless  I  follow  his  line,  which 
for  the  most  part  deals  with  personalities.  I  cannot  see  that  a 
discussion  on  this  level  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
education. 
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My  statement  was  carefully  prepared  and  intended  to  be  con¬ 
structive  throughout.  All  departments  in  our  school  system, 
unless  it  be  the  high  school,  have  been  subjected  to  the  plainest 
criticism  possible  for  many  years.  I  believe  that  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  have  accepted  such  criticism 
cheerfully  and  have  attempted  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  a  sorry  day  for  the  high  school  if  high  school  principals  are  so 
sensitive  and  so  much  on  the  defensive  as  to  lead  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  outside  such  suggestion. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bradbury’s  statement  does  not 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  high  school  principals  of  the  state. 
I  know  that  many  of  them  recognize  the  defects  which  I  have 
pointed  out  and  are  attempting  to  correct  them. 

I  think  Mr.  Bradbury  has  entirely  mistaken  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  my  paper.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bradbury,  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Masters’  Club,  invited  me  to 
speak  with  Mayor  Quincy,  and  presumably  expected  me  to  speak 
in  reply  to  him.  Tlie  Mayor’s  topic  was,  “Too  Many  Pupils  in 
the  High  School.”  While  attempting  to  answer  this  proposition, 
I  was  forced  to  cover  a  wide  field  in  order  to  deal  constructively 
with  his  proposition.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  evidently  said  very  little 
upon  the  point  at  issue  and  dealt  with  questions  that  are  only 
incidental. 

At  some  other  time  I  may  desire  to  discuss  further  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  have  raised,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  I  shall  leave 
to  Mr.  Bradbury  the  field  of  personal  invective. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  F.  Carkoll. 
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THE  TEA  CHER'S  A  TTITUDE  TO  WARDS 
PSrCHOLOGT. 

HENRY  DAVIES,  I*h.  D.,  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

XS  it  not  somewhat  si^range  tliat  in  the  controversy  between  Pro- 
X  fessors  Munsterberg  and  Bliss,  anent  the  advantage  of  the 
study  of  experimental  psychology- to  teachers,  nothing  should 
have  been  said  so  far  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher?  Surely,  this 
is  the  crucial  point,  not  the  theoretical  relations  of  tw'o  very 
closely  connected  sciences,  so  far  as  there  is  any  point  at  issue  at 
all.  In  these  relations,  no  “danger”  can  possibly  accrue  to  peda- 
gogy  provided  the  teacher  s  attitude  towards  both  sciences  be  a 
defensible  one  ;  and  certainly  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  the 
mutual  dependence  of  experimental  psychology  and  theory  of 
teaching,  unless,  indeed,  (which  is  feared)  the  judgment  of  teach¬ 
ers  be  perverted  by  the  worship  of  fads.  The  real  point  at  issue, 
in  my  judgment,  is: — What  is  the  right  attitude  of  the  teacher 
towards  experimental  psychology  as  related  to  the  theory  of 
teaching? 

The  thesis  I  shall  defend  is,  briefly,  this  :  —  The  true  attitude 
of  the  teacher  toward  psychological  science  is  neither  that  of 
enthusiastic  allegiance,  nor  of  ignorant,  dogmatic  negation,  but  of 
indejiendent,  progressive'devotion  to  truth,  and  this,  at  bottom,  is 
an  ethical  (juestion.  In  the  debate,  so  far,  resfiect  has  been  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  two  disciplines  involved.  The  questionable 
good  of  experimental  psychology  to  the  practice  of  teaching  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Professor  Miinsterberg ;  the 
opposite  opinion  has  been  stoutly  defended  by  Professor  Bliss. 
But  neither  contestants  have  set  their  question  in  an  ethical  light. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  method  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  of  advantage.  Let  us  consider  it  in  the  light  of  our  thesis, 
in  the  hope  that  possibly  thus  a  quietus  may  be  placed  upon  the 
unimportant  points,  the  mere  personalities,  and  attention  fixed  on 
the  real  difficulty. 

Before  discussing  my  thesis  directly,  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
the  teacher’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  standpoint  is  not  wholly  a 
question  of  choice.  Our  beloved  art  has  traditions  which  we  are 
bound  to  respect.  Teaching,  indeed,  is,  and  alw'ays  has  been,  a 
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conservative  influence  in  the  community;  I  might  add  that  it 
should  be.  Whatever  standpoint  we  assume,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  any  question  concerned  in  our  work,  must  be,  to  a  large  extent, 
determined  by  precedent.  A  new  thing  has  no  mortgage  what¬ 
ever  on  the  past  of  our  profession,  and  to  hand  in  an  allegiance  to 
it  without  on  the  one  hand  submitting  it  to  the  closest  scrutiny 
in  the  light  of  the  past  and  on  the  other  critically  testing  in  the 
logical  crucible,  is  a  failure  in  duty.  In  the  present  delnte  on  the 
relations  of  the  “new”  psychology  and  pedagogy,  teachers  have 
to  consider  this  as  their  first  duty.  “  It  depends  on  your  stand¬ 
point  ”  cannot  mean  the  same  as  “it  depends  on  your  will.”  The 
idea  that  pedagogical  method  can  be  made  right  by  counting  of 
heads,  or  by  the  will,  is  an  entire  blunder,  wliich,  alas!  is  only  too 
prevalent  in  this  country. 

d'radition,  it  is  true,  may  become  moss-grown,  and  reform  then 
becomes  necessary.  As  we  glance  back  over  the  history  of  teach¬ 
ing  *we  find  these  two  facts  standing  out  with  great  distinctness: 
First,  the  average  environment  of  an  age,  in  which  teaching  rests 
securely  on  the  traditions  and  experience  of  the  past.  Second, 
the  equally  important  fact,  viz.,  the  energy  of  individuals  in  two 
directions,  those  advocating  reform  with  all' the  might  of  their 
intellects,  and  those  conservative  reactionaries  equally  determined 
to  guard  the  garnered  good  of  tlie  past.  And  it  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  the  function  of  the  reactionary  is  less 
important  than  that  of  the  reformer.  He  stops  the  progress  of 
reform,  but  by  his  compound  inertia,  he  keeps  up  “  a  lateral  pres¬ 
sure  ”  which  robs  the  reformer  of  his  s[)eed  and  helps  the  cause 
out  of  quixotisms.  The  undoubted  fact,  however,  is,  that  the 
influence  of  the  average  is  generally  more  powerful  than  the 
influence  of  individuals  at  any  particular  time;  and  it  is  thus 
that  traditions  become  burdensome  and  a  real  liindrance  to  pro- 
giess.  liut  the  moss-grown  period,  where  the  average  rules,  also 
has  its  function  ;  for  it  is  by  this  “average”  that  the  respective 
claims  of  the  reactionary  and  reformer  have  to  be  settled.  The 
attitude  of  tlie  “environment,”  the  multitude  of  individual  teach¬ 
ers,  is  wliat  settles  the  success  and  failure  of  teaching.  Can  a 
reformer  carry  his  reform  if  the  teaching  body  be  against  him? 
Let  the  history  of  your  art  speak.  Take  Socrates;  take  Comenius  ; 
take  Froebel.  From  such  examples  we  learn  the  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  lesson  that  a  theory  must  become  practical  before  it  can 

•  Take  a  book  like  Quick's  “  Educational  Reformers,’’  for  example. 
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become  adopted  in  an  environment.  After  the  reformer  is  con¬ 
vinced  and  had  his  battle  out  with  the  reactionary,  you  have  still 
to  convince  the  people,  and  this  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  entire 
task  of  educational  reform. 

So  far  as  the  teacher’s  standpoint  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that 
to  follow  the  extreme  reactionary  influence  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  reformer ;  and  to  follow  the  reformer  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  allegiance  would  be  injurious  to  the  influence  represented 
in  the  reactionary.  To  follow  Professor  Bliss  and  hold  that  every 
teacher  should  place  confidence  in  the  laboratory  method  of  psy¬ 
chological  study  is  no  more  right  or  wrong  than  to  heed  Professor 
Miinsterberg’s  warning  of  the  “danger”  involved  in  following 
Professor  Bliss.  Equally  erroneous  would  it  be  to  assume  a 
standpoint  independent  of  the  environment  where  the  great  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  are  stored  up  in  complex  habits  of  thought  atid 
feeling ;  for  this  is  like  the  rock  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures*  “he 
that  falleth  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ;  but  on  whom¬ 
soever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust.”  Everything  in 
the  traditions  of  our  art,  therefore,  warns  us  against  a  merely 
individual  standpoint.  The  factors  at  work  will  not  yield  to  the 
individual  choice  and  the  teacher’s  standpoint  must  be  largely 
influenced,  as  his  general  attitude  towards  all  questions  connected 
with  his  profession  must  be,  by  tradition. 

But  the  greatest  need  of  the  teacher  is  the  spirit  of  criticism ; 
if  he  is  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  attitude  referred  to.  Our  profes¬ 
sion  is  full  of  new  methods,  new  fashions,  and  new  truths  to  be 
taught,  and  according  to  the  advocates  of  these  new  methods, 
fashions  and  truths,  we  have  scientific  warrant  for  admitting  them 
into  our  environment.  But  there  is  first  of  all  a  logical  test  to  be 
passed,  viz.,  the  question,  not  only  of  description,  but  of  explana¬ 
tion;  and  if  I  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  almost  all  the  work  so  far 
done  in  the  psychological  laboratory  is  under  the  head  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  shall  only  be  stating  a  matter  of  fact.  The  critical  spirit, 
however,  insists  not  only  on  description,  on  mastery  of  conditions, 
but  also  on  explanation,  before  any  new  method  or  truth  be 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  teachable  realities.  Here,  too,  we  find 
the  presence  of  the  progressive  and  reactionary  tendencies  at 
work  again.  The  zeal  for  facts,  facts,  facts  is  essentially  the 
reform  attitude,  and  is  logically  one  of  the  most  legitimate  and 
wholesome  elements  of  our. social  life  and  especially  of  the  teach- 


*  Matthew  21 :  24. 
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er's  work.  This  is  the  way  our  art  has  made  such  splendid  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  past,  i.  e.,  by  the  insistence  of  reformers  on  new  facts 
ignored  in  the  social  synthesis  which  underlay  the  average  usage 
of  their  times.  The  advocates  of  the  new  psychology  declare  that 
they  have  scientific  warrant  in  our  day  for  the  alleged  fruitful 
results  now  commonly  regarded  as  among  the  data  of  pedagogy, 
liut  a  truly  logical  and  critical  spirit  must  go  deeper  than  this 
and  I  admit  that  this  next  step  is  the  one  which  the  average 
teacher  is  not  qualified  to  take  in  his  independence  ;  in  which 
state  of  affairs  I  must  agree  with  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  caveat 
on  the  wholesale  adoption  by  the  teacher  of  the  guidance  of  the 
laboratories.  This  further  step,  indeed,  involves  the  ability  to 
hold  new  truth  in  its  connection  with  the  already  known  and 
established  and  accepted  material,  and  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is 
a  very  difficult  task.  For,  clearly,  we  have  to  deal  here  with  the 
activity  of  relating  the  new  with  the  old.  If,  however,  we  follow 
the  reformer,  we  shall  fail  in  this  higher  logical  duty  ;  our  critical 
spirit  will  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  prejudice,  without  even  the 
advantage  of  a  hearing  except  in  our  own  minds.  In  psychology, 
as  every  informed  person  knows,  laboratory  methods  have  gone 
but  a  short  distance  towards  analysing  the  content  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  none  of  the  higher  complex  activities  of  the  mind  have  as 
yet  been  touched.  The  inference  from  this  should  not  be  that 
they  never  will  be  —  the  reactionary  claim  ;  nor  that  they  will  be 
in  the  course  of  time  —  the  reform  claim;  but — we  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  wait  the  progress  of  the  truth.  The  issue  does  not 
depend  upon  our  taking  sides  ;  our  enthusiasm  or  indifference 
does  no  injury  or  good  to  the  truth,  as  such,  but  only  to  ourselves  ; 
and  the  injury  or  good  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on 
the  critical  attention  we  pay  to  both  interests.  For  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  each  new  result  in  psychology  has  raised  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  it  has  answered;  a  circumstance  which  was  fully  anti¬ 
cipated  by  Fechner  ;  but  this  only  demands  of  the  “environment” 
greater  patience  in  investigating  the  presuppositions  of  a  science 
.which  is  so  widely  admitted  to  be  useful  in  pedagogy.  And  for 
this  a  wider  activity  of  the  critical  spirit  is  demanded.  It  is  in 
tliis  milieu  that  the  danger  ffom  experimental  psychology,  if  such 
there  be,  is  liable  to  make  its  appearance.  To  avert  it,  it  is  not 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  isolate  pedagogy,  or  the  laboratory, 
but  to  deepen  the  critical  insight  of  the  victim  of  the  one-sided- 
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ness  which  applies  only  one-half  the  logical  process  of  science ;  in 
this  case  the  teacher. 

A  teacher,  versed  in  the  best  traditions  of  his  art,  and  fitted 
with  a  critical  spirit  which  insists  on  description  ami  explanation, 
can  surely  be  trusted  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  new  methods;  for 
he  will  not  be  willing  to  hand  in  his  allegiance  to  anything  that  is 
merely  a  fashion  of  the  hour  as  yet,  nor  will  he  be  so  prejudiced 
as  to  shut  his  mind  to  the  possibility  of  more  light  on  his  work. 
But  this  brings  us  into  close  quarters  with  our  subject.  In  the 
balance  of  the  time,  let  us  consider  the  application  of  the  critical 
standpoint,  outlined  above,  to  the  disputed  benefit  of  experimental 
psychology  to  the  teacher.  This,  as  I  contend,  is  a  question  which 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  make  use  of  the 
results  of  the  new  psychology. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  repeat  the  warnings  that 
have  been  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  reactionaries  and  the 
equally  loud  claims  of  the  reformers:  this  would  contribute  only 
to  a  personal  result,  which  it  is  our  especial  object  to  avoid.  But 
one  thing  must  be  insisted  on,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “  psychology  for  teachers.”  I  am  aware  that  this  is  very 
unworldly  doctrine,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  reality.  Science 
is  not  a  matter  of  classes,  but  a  cause  involving  the  welfare  of  all 
raankiml.  As  soon  as  it  is  made  a  matter  of  classes,  it  becomes  a 
fashion  and  its  pursuit  a  fad  of  tlie  lioui’.  Of  psychology,  we  have 
to  say  that  it  is  {)reeminently  a  science;  that  of  all  the  sciences  it 
is  the  least  classical ;  and  tliat  its  independence  as  a  science  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  in  method,  scope  and 
purpose  it  can  be  regulated  by  the  interests  of  a  class  of  persons, 
even  by  so  important  a  body  of  persons  as  teachers.  Ecpially 
vicious,  in  my  judgment,  though  not  so  profitless,  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  psychological  'science  which  is  dominated  by  particular 
points  of  view,  outside  the  logical,  such  as  tlie  “nature”  psychol¬ 
ogy.  As  science,  psychology  must  be,  to  the  teacher,  uncontrolled 
by  any  interest  or  point  of  view,  except  the  free  search  for  the 
truth.  The  transcendant  importance  of  the  function  of  teaching 
demands  this  attitude.  But  is  it  not  matter  of  fact  that  almost 
all  our  teacher-psychologies  are  either  “school”  psychologies,  or 
else  they  are  adaptations  of  sensational  philosophies  to  the  con¬ 
crete  work  of  teaching  ?  Herbart  and  Spencer  are  the  two  great 
names  heard  by  teachers  on  the  housetops  and  in  the  streets. 
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The  experimental  method  is  now  an  indispensible  branch  of  the 
science  of  psycholog}',  but,  like  the  “nature”  psychology,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  whole  of  the  science,  any  more  than 
the  part  is  the  whole.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  benefit  of 
a  part  of  our  science  without  in  the  same  breath  admitting  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  I  plead  for  comprehension  at  this  point,  for 
to  the  teacher’s  attitude  towards  psychology,  it  is  the  first  point 
to  be  insisted  on.  Take  psychology  as  a  whole,  experimentally 
and  introspectively,  and  it  can  only  be  a  benefit  to  pedogogy  and 
the  closest  relations  may  be  cultivated  between  them  with  perfect 
safety.  Place  the  emphasis  on  one  branch,  or  one  method,  let  it 
do  service  for  the  whole,  and  immediately  a  vicious  extreme 
becomes  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  benefit  of  experimental 
psychology  to  teachers,  in  other  words,  is  a  question  involving 
the  relations  of  the  sciences  to  each  other,  which  must  be  taken  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  benefit  of  science  as  a  whole :  that  benefit 
stands  or  falls  with  the  view  we  take  of  tlie  science  as  a  whole. 
Again,  tlierefore,  we  see  the  extremes  looming  in  sight.  Reform¬ 
ers  are  all  for  experimental  psychology,  and  with  them  go  the 
rising  generation  of  teacliers.  Reactionaries  are  all  for  intro¬ 
spective  psychology,  and  with  them  go  the  older  generation  of  , 
teachers.  This  vice  of  separation  is  what  teachers  should  help  to 
correct  by  the  comprehension  of  their  attitude  towards  both 
branches,  as  together  making  up  a  clearly  unified  science,  having 
intimate  bearings  upon  the  related  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

This  more  compiehensive  attitude  towards  psychology  is  justi¬ 
fied  both  l)y  the  peculiarities  of  method  and  results  in  psychology, 
and  also  by  the  serious  consideration  of  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
particular.  For  in  both  method  and  aim  psychology  stands  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position  among  the  sciences.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  psychology  cannot  be  taught,  as  the  objective  sciences  can. 

In  the  latter  case,  we  teach  with  explicit  reference  to  a  stable 
series  of  objective  facts  and  excellent  apparatus  of  analytic  and 
synthetic  observation.  Little  besides  general  intelligence  is 
required  to  master  the  elementary  work  involved.  But  this  will 
not  suffice  in  psychology,  where  «eZ/’-observation  is  the  supreme 
object  and  the  attitude  subjective,  moving  within  a  constantly 
changing  series  of  mental  representations  and  processes.  In  the 
one  case  indirect  verification  is  always  possible ;  in  psychology 
only  direct  verification  will  suffice.  This  is  especially  the  case 
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with  experimental  psychology,  where  the  conditions  of  self-obser¬ 
vation  are  artificial  and  therefore  disqualified  in  the  matter  of 
objective  completeness.  This,  however,  is  nothing  against  the 
experimental  method,  or  any  argument  against  its  utility  to  the 
teacher,  so  long  as  the  teacher  does  not  mistake  it  for  the  whole 
of  psychology.  For  it  is  an  advantage  not  only  in  sharpening  his 
powers  of  observing  his  own  and  other  people’s  mental  life,  but 
also  in  its  infiuence  on  his  conception  of  method  in  general  and  on 
his  estimate  of  the  results  to  be  legitimately  expected  from  its 
application  to  pedagogy  in  particular.  No  one  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  experimental  method  in  psychology  would 
return  to  the  uncertain  method  of  phrenology ;  any  more  than  a 
man  would  attempt  to  “farm  it”  in  these  days  without  scien¬ 
tifically  constructed  machinery.  At  the  same  time,  after  giving 
full  scope  to  the  new  method,  its  benefit  to  the  teacher  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  teacher’s  attitude  towards  the  other 
branches  of  our  science.  Taken  alone  experimental  psychology  is 
of  small  benefit;  taken  with  introspection  and  rational  psychology 
it  is  an  inspiration  and  a  means  of  the  greatest  value.  These  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  science  are  complementary  in  the  logical  and  the  real 
order  of  development,  and  our  attitude  towards  it  should,  there¬ 
fore,  reflect  this  adjustment  of  values.  This  is,  it  is  true,  largely 
a  matter  of  tact;  but  the  qualified  teacher,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
enough  of  this  to  enable  him  to  avoid  extremes. 

The  comprehensive  attitude  contended  for  becomes  more 
obviously  necessary  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  psychology 
to  the  serious  needs  of  the  teacher.  As  is  well  known,  three  fac¬ 
tors  are  involved  in  teaching:  —  (1),  the  teacher;  (2),  the 
scholar ;  and  (3),  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Now,  what  has  experimental  psychology  done 
to  assist  the  harmonious  cooi)eration  of  these  factors?  Probably, 
it  is  too  early  to  pass  a  final  judgment,  but  an  estimate  is  possible, 
as  showing  the  present  tendency  and  its  danger. 

1.  As  regards  the  teacher,  it  has  fitted  him  out  with  a  new 
and  reliable  set  of  apparatus  of  psychic  observation,  witliout 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  form  thoroughly  convincing  and 
accurate  conclusions  as  regards  the  quantitative  character  of  men¬ 
tal  facts.  Observe,  the  benefit  is  entirely  confined  to  means. 
Both  the  data  and  the  aims  of  psychological  science  remain 
unchanged  by  the  advent  of  the  new  methods ;  and,  so  far,  the 
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character  of  mental  facts  has  not  been  altered,  but  only  our  atti¬ 
tude  and  means  of  getting  at  them.  This  benefit  the  teacher 
shares,  and  ought  surely  to  share,  with  the  police  and  the  pulpit, 
where  these  methods  are  pretty  generally  being  employed  ;  the 
police  in  experiments  on  criminals  and  the  pulpit  in  special  lines 
of  philanthropic  work.  The  benefit  appears  as  soon  as  the  method 
is  seen  at  work  in  competent  hands.  By  the  new  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  is  able  to  determine  by  scientific  standards  of  meas¬ 
urement  the  significance  of  mental  facts,  especially  those  which 
he  discovers  by  the  experiments  he  conducts  on  himself.  For, 
primarily,  the  benefit  of  experimental  psychology  is  purely  sub¬ 
jective;  no  averages  can  be  secured,  objectively,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  standards  for  every  man.  And  herein  lies  the  dan¬ 
ger  :  the  confusion  which  results  from  regarding  the  subjective 
order,  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  the  laboratory,  as  falling 
under  the  spatial  objective  series  :  which,  if  made  seriously,  is,  of 
course,  an  absurdity,  like  the  fourth  dimension. 

2.  As  regards  the  scholar,  opinions  will,  for  various  reasons, 
differ  as  to  the  direct  benefit  of  experimental  psychology  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Again,  however,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  advantage  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  means  of  observation.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be  despised,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young,  where  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  the  “psychologist’s  fallacy.’*  Young  people 
are  not  interested  to  see  what  they  want  to  see.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  considered  a  great  advantage  to  use  means  of  observing, 
or  inferring,  mental  processes,  where  the  processes  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple  and  only  slightly  under  the  influence  of  motives. 
But,  for  this  reason,  the  subjective  advantage  to  the  scholar  is 
practically  nil.  The  advantage,  again,  is  to  the  teacher  in  the 
quickened  insight  he  gains  by  the  new  methods  into  the  normal 
relations  of  mental  movements  in  a  relatively  simple  state. 

8.  As  regards  teaching  methods,  the  new  psychology  has  cer¬ 
tainly  provoked  discussion.  Hinc  illae  lachrymae.  The  discus¬ 
sions,  however,  in  their  present  acute  state,  are  liable  to  turn  on 
unessential  points.  One  side,  standing  on  the  introspective 
method,  emphasises  the  need  of  insight,  sympathy  and  love;  the 
other,  standing  on  the  experimental  method,  tend  to  emphasise 
the  need  of  accurate  method.  The  latter  method  has  been  a 
benefit  to  teaching  in  putting  a  real  meaning  into  the  “how”  of 
teaching;  though,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  has  not  suggested 
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any  alteration  in  the  “what”  and  the  “why  ”  of  teaching.  It  has 
shown  us  that  teacliing  is  not  a  merely  empirical  art,  with  laws  of 
its  own ;  it  has  given  us  means  of  -testing  our  results  in  an  accur¬ 
ate  and  quantitative  way  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  tlie 
course  of  time  the  benefit  will  be  more  direct  than  it  is;  for  every 
impartial  and  informed  teacher  must  know  that  the  “environ¬ 
ment”  has  not  yet  been  convinced  that  our  new  methods,  not 
even  the  much-praised  kindergarten,  have  proved  suited  to  West¬ 
ern  conditions.  But  the  stream  of  tendency  is,  undoubtedly, 
towards  a  larger  use  of  experimental  psychology  in  settling  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  growing  mind. 

Now,  this  benefit,  strictly  confined  to  me<ms,  we  owe  almost 
exclusively  to  experimental  psychology.  Can  we,  therefore,  deny 
the  direct  advantage  of  this  branch  of  psychology  to  pedagogy  ? 
Only,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  take  this  branch  for  the  whole  tree  of 
psychological  science.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  science  of 
psychology,  as  a  unitary  science,  is  directly  related  to  every  part 
of  pedagogy.  No  light  which  can  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of 
teaching  can  fail  to  be  a  benefit:  any  means  of  understanding  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  process  will  throw  light  on  the  related  fac¬ 
tors.  The  advice,  therefore,  divide  et  impera.,  is  only  to  be  taken, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  relations  of  pedagogy  and  experimental  psy¬ 
chology,  with  the  limitations  imposed  by  mutual  inter-dependence 
and  good  faith.  The  benefit  of  psychology,  as  a  whole,  to  teachers 
is  too  priceless  to  warrant  any  but  a  truly  independent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  attitude  towards  that  branch  which  controls  the  experi¬ 
mental  means  of  research.  Taking  psychology  in  this  sense,  there 
can  be  no  danger  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  our  teachers  of  the 
experimental  method,  for  it  contains  within  it  its  own  corrective. 
For,  as  already  stated,  an  independent  and  critical  attitude  will 
require  higher  tests  than  the  merely  experimental,  such  as  are 
supplied  in  the  explanatory  and  introspective  science. 

The  benefit  of  experimental  psychology  to  the  teacher  is,  there¬ 
fore,  both  direct  and  indirect:  direct,  if  the  teacher  himself  do 
honest  and  faithful  work  himself  in  this  branch  of  psychological 
science;  indirect  if  he  does  not  do  this,  or  if  pedagogy  and  psy¬ 
chology  are  isolated  from  one  another.  The  question,  in  the 
form  it  has  lately  a.ssumed,  is  wrongly  stated,  or  at  least  the  kind 
of  remedy  needed  is  not  forth-coming  upon  the  presuppositions 
admitted.  The  most  important  factor  is  omitted,  the  teacher. 
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The  question  is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  experimental 
psychology  has  furnished  or  can  furnish  data  for  pedagogy.  This 
is  already  admitted.  The  real  mum  belli  is  the  danger  of  the 
teacher’s  rashness  in  adopting  undigested  and  immature  results 
without  understanding  the  conditions  which  gave  them  rise.  It 
is  for  the  teachers  themselves  to  aibitrate  the  difficulty  ;  but  to  do 
this,  imp.irtially,  their  standpoint  must  be  independent  and  abso 
lutely  free  from  pirtisan  zeal.  Such  an  attitude  is  the  one  needed 
under  the  conditions  of  the  two  sciences.  There  is  no  “danger” 
to  be  feared  from  the  teacher’s  study  of  experimental  i)sychology, 
provided  he  do  not  hand  in  his  allegiance  to  any  results  so  far 
attained  without  first  of  all  submitting  them  to  a  logical  test  and 
correlating  them  with  the  best  traditions  of  his  noble  art.  The 
reactionary  attitude  is  equally  injudicious:  for  the  teacher  should 
hold  his  mind  open  to  the  new  truth  which  the  progress  of  science 
is  bringing  to  light  almost  daily. 

Hut  this  is  a  question  involving  other  values  than  those  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  above,  values  ethical  and  philosophical.  Still,  if 
there  were  time  to  consider  these,  the  consideration  would  not 
alter  the  conviction,  already  formed  from  the  scientific  standpoint, 
that  the  fault,  if  there  be  any,  is  not  in  the  psychological  labora¬ 
tory  and  its  methods,  nor  in  pedagogical  research,  but  in  the 
teacher’s  mistaken  attitude.  Long  ago  the  principle  was  laid 
down: — “Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good”; 
and,  in  all  its  essentials,  it  contains,  in  peto.,  what  I  have  said 
above,  in  extenso.,  in  regard  to  the  teacher’s  attitude  towards 
psychology.  The  sum  of  all  wisdom  in  the  present  condition  of 
j)sychology  is:  avoid  extremes. 
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EVOLUTION  AS  APPLIED  70  CHILDREN'S 
READING. 


LIBK4RIAN  MAY  LOWE,  CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO. 


TO  all  those  who  have  any  connection  with  children,  and 
especially  to  the  mother,  teacher  and  librarian,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  shall  our  children  read?”  is  one  of  vital  import.  It 
is  not  a  theoretical  question,  but  a  very  practical  one.  For,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  practical  actions  of  life  are  impelled  forward  by 
thought  impulses,  it  follows  that  those  things  which  influence  the 
thoughts  hold  a  very  important  place  in  the  life  of  human  beings. 

And  the  influence  exerted  over  the  character  by  the  compan¬ 
ions  with  whom  one  daily  associates  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
equalled  by  those  companions  constantly  associated  with  in 
books.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one’s  books  should  be  literature 
—  that  is,  first,  they  should  have  been  written  for  a  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  (other  than  making  money  for  the  author)  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  for  mere  amusement  (to  the  reader,  and  not 
the  author)  does  not  detract  from  their  legitimacy  of  purpose. 

Then  again,  in  order  that  books  may  be  ranked  as  literature, 
they  should  embody  high  and  noble  ideas,  couched  in  clear  and 
clean  language.  Then,  they  should  be  true  to  life  —  that  is,  they 
should  portray  correctly  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  writ¬ 
ten  about.  Thus  dialect  fiction  lies  within  the  bounds  of  litera¬ 
ture,  for  it  would  be  more  than  ridiculous  if  we  should  find  one 
of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock’s  mountaineers,  or  one  of  Bret 
Harte’s  miners  speaking  with  the  ease,  fluency  and  correctness 
of  a  Harvard  graduate. 

Grown  people  who  care  for  self-improvement  follow  (often 
instinctively,  but  surely)  the  certain  lines  marked  out  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  bearing  most  directly  upon  the  proper  development  of 
their  minds  and  characters. 

But,  as  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  early  influences  exert  a  more 
potent  effect  than  those  coming  at  a  more  mature  age,  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  a  child’s  choice  in  literature  is  a  matter  of  vast  and  far- 
reaching  importance. 

In  this  “day  of  the  book”  we  sometimes  pity  the  children  of 
the  “good  old  times”  and  wonder  what  the  poor  little  dears  read, 
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and  how  they  managed  to  wear  out  the  monotonous  day.  But 
better  would  we  pity  our  own  and  wonder  what  to  do  for  their 
eyes  and  nerves,  worn  out  and  shattered  in  the  mad  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  the  never-ending  flood  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
called  (in  many  cases)  by  the  misnomer  “literature.”  I  fear  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  stem  this  tide,  and  all  that  remains  for 
us  now  is  to  endeavor,  as  best  we  may,  to  help  the  children  to 
choose,  wisely  and  well ;  to  gradually  lead  them  from  the  lower 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
fall  upon,  and  if  not  influenced  by  the  better,  to  adhere  to  ;  and, 
as  a  final  duty,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
more  books  that  we  need,  but  better  judgment  in  selecting  and 
more  concentration  in  reading  a  few  books. 

Whittier  attributed  his  power  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  child,  he 
had  access  to  very  few  books,  not  more  than  a  score  in  all. 
These  he  read  and  re-read,  and  as  they  were  perhaps,  all  strong 
l)ooks  (we  know  that  the  collection  included  the  Bible  and  Burns’ 
poems),  he  became  grounded  in  their  strength  and  truth  ;  and  at 
each  reading  he  found  new  beauties  and  deciphered  hitherto  hid¬ 
den  meanings ;  aud  thus,  in  his  early  childhood,  by  means  of  few 
books,  but  good  literature, *the  Quaker  poet  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  noble  life. 

Can  we  not  trace  back  the  sternness  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
(and  our  own  American  Puritans)  to  the  fact  that  in  their  child¬ 
hood  their  recreation,  in  a  literary  sense,  consisted  in  great  part 
of  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  Fox’s  “  Book  of  Martyrs?” 

And  what  was  the  daily  diet  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  letters  ? 

It  is  recorded  that  at  first,  even  Gibbon's  appetite  was  a  little 
indiscriminate,  but  through  the  wise  direction  of  his  aunt,  he 
soon  began  to  show  his  natural  inclination  toward  history,  his 
recreation  being  found  in  “  Arabian  Nights.” 

Doctor  Johnson’s  literary  taste  was  first  awakened  by  reading 
the  works  of  Petrarch. 

Cowley  pored  over  Spenser’s  “  Fairie  Queen  ” ;  and  Doctor 
Thomas  Arnold  was,  at  the  age  of  three,  remarkable  for  his 
attainments  in  history  and  geography.  Pope’s  translation  of  the 
Iliad  was  liked  by  him. 

Macaulay,  at  eight  years  of  age,  was  so  fired  by  reading  Scott’s 
“  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ”  and  “  Marmion,”  that  he  committed 
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them  almost  entirely  to  memory,  and  straightway  l>egan  to  write 
several  heroic  poems  in  imitation  of  them. 

Can  we  not  hear  in  the  martial  ring  of  “Ivanhoe”  and 
“  Marmion  ”  the  echo  of  the  fact  that,  before  Sir  Walter  Scott 
learned  to  read,  he  went  about  shouting  the  “  Ballad  of  Hardi- 
canute,”  which  ballad,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  never  forgot.  And 
when  he  could  read,  it  was  Shakespeare  and  Pope’s  tianslation  of 
the  “  Iliad  ”  over  which  he  pored  when  the  family  thought  him 
fast  asleep. 

Coleridge,  although  he  read  with  delight  the  “  Arabian  Nights,” 
was  really  nourished  upon  Pope’s  “  Iliad.” 

And  Pope  prepared  himself,  when  a  child,  for  his  life-work, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  surely;  for  not  only  was  Spenser’s 
“  Fairie  Queen”  devoured  by  him,  but,  at  eight,  he  read  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  at  nine,  was  so  carried  away  by  the 
recitation  of  a  portion  of  “  Othello  ”  that,  upon  one  occasion,  his 
enthusiasm  and  realism  almost  ended  his  life. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  the  precocious,  the  quaint,  at  ten  years  of 
age  considered  “  the  Bible  the  best  of  books,  aiKl,  after  that,  the 
book  of  Nature.” 

Thus  we  see  that  some  children  take  to  the  classics  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water;  but  all  children  are  not  Scotts  and  Popes,  Whit- 
tiers  and  Broil tt?s,  and  it  is  our  task  to  deal,  not  with  embryo 
genius,  but  with  the  ordinary  American  child.  And  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  result  which  genius  instinctively  and  immediately 
attains  may  be  attained  by  the  ordinary  child  (in  a  slower  and 
less  brilliant  manner,  it  is  true),  but  by  steady  perseverance, 
constant  encouragement,  and  frequent  discouragements  ;  by  the 
science  of  evolution  as  applied  to  reading,  the  ordinary  child  may 
and  will  eventually  reach  the  height  which  genius  scales  at  a 
bound. 

Here  is  where  the  mother,  if  she  has  intuition  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  generations  of  educated  ancestors  to  assist  in  the  task, 
has  the  advantage  over  teacher  and  librarian,  for  she  has  but  two 
or  four  minds  to  mold  and  she  knows  to  a  reasonable  degree  (if 
she  is  a  reasoning  being)  what  influences  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  in  generations  past,  upon  her  child’s  mind,  and  what  influ¬ 
ences  she  must  apply  to  encourage  the  good  impulses  and  to 
counteract  the  bad. 
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But  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  must  take  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  one-tenth  of  whom,  perhaps,  come  forth  from  vicious  and 
degraded  influences ;  one-tenth  of  whom  come  from  ancestors  very 
bright,  either  naturally  or  by  education  ;  and  the  remaining  eight- 
tenths,  from  the  ordinary  everyday  people  who  either  do  not  care 
to  read  at  all  or  —  if  they  “just  love  to  read”  —  do  not  know 
that  there  is  really  much  difference  between  George  Eliot  and  the 
“Duchess,”  but,  on  the  whole,  prefer  the  latter. 

It  is  this  latter  class  that  we  now  consider,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  must  be  helped  and  guided  in  their  choice  of  books.  Not 
advised  openly  and  guided  consciously,  for  if  there  is  a  thing  that 
a  child  resents  it  is  the  grown-up  manner  which  says,  “  I  am  so 
much  older  than  you  and  know  so  much  better  than  you  do  what 
you  should  read.”  Say  or  imply  that  once  to  a  child  and  you  have 
lost,  in  one  moment,  the  confidence  which  it  will  take  years,  and 
perhaps  eternity,  to  regain. 

F'rom  this  very  fact,  the  guiding  of  a  child  into  the  right  path 
in  literature  is  by  slow  and  devious  windings.  He  should  be  led, 
but  never  driven ;  and  he  sliould  not  be  conscious  of  the  hand 
that  leads  him. 

Emerson  says  that  the  best  plan  for  the  development  of  a  child’s 
mind  is  to  turn  him  loose  in  a  good  library  and  let  him  browse  to 
his  heart’s  content.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  by  constant  and 
injudicious  meddling  on  the  part  of  elders  a  child’s  mind  may  be 
pruned  and  stunted  so  as  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the 
hideous  little  dwarfed  trees  of  the  Japanese. 

And  in  this  sentence  he  also  expresses  the  thought  that  the 
mind  takes  up,  instinctively  (when  it  has  only  good  literature 
from  which  to  select),  that  which  will  best  nourish  it,  and  which 
is  best  suited  to  its  especial  needs. 

But,  as  we  know  that  few  libraries,  either  public  or  private, 
contain  only  the  best  literature,  we  must,  through  the  aid  of  evo¬ 
lution  united  to  tireless  perseverance,  dethrone  the  “  Tattered 
Tom  ”  and  “  Elsie”  idols  and  enshrine  in  their  places  the  great 
heroes  of  Plutarch.  Tliough  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  the  latter  will 
evoke  the  same  sweet  and  peculiar  worship  which  the  boy  and  the 
girl  felt  for  their  first  book  loves. 

Boys  naturally  like  stories  of  adventure,  and  easily  fall  a  prey 
to  Ellis’  wild  Indian  tales,  and  Alger’s  equally  as  wild  street 
Arab  stories.  In  some  cases,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  induce  them 
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to  renounce  their  idols ;  but  with  time  and  patience,  even  the 
most  devoted  may  be  led  to  better  books; — first,  perhaps,  to 
Oliver  Optic's  “  Starry  Flag  ”  or  “  Soldier  Boy  ”  series,  on 
through  his  better  “Young  America  Abroad”  series.  After  this, 
there  is  scarcely  a  boy  but  will  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
countries  visited  by  the  crew  of  the  academy  ship,  and  here 
Thomas  Knox’s  excellent  “  Boy  Traveler”  series  comes  into  play. 
At  the  completion  of  this  series  —  or  rather,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  midst  of  it  —  information  concerning  various  coun¬ 
tries  is  in  demand,  and  the  standard  books  of  travel  find  appreci¬ 
ative  readers. ' 

Stories  of  American  adventure  are  better  liked  than  foreign 
stories,  and  this  taste  of  the  boy  should  be  encouraged,  for,  if  he 
cannot  learn  all  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  familiar  with  his  own 
country  and  institutions  rather  than  with  England  and  Africa. 
After  having  established  the  love  for  American  history,  it  is  well 
to  have  in  mind  that  all  boys  will  like  Du  Chaillu’s  stories  of 
African  adventure,  and  after  reading  them  they  will  hunger  for  a 
further  knowledge  of  the  dark  continent,  which  is  not  allayed  but 
rather  increased,  by  Stanley’s  recitals.  After  they  have  been  fed 
upon  adventures  of  the  past,  give  them  a  knowledge  of  what 
Southern  Africa  is  today,  depicted  in  tlie  instructive  but  thor¬ 
oughly  bright  and  enjoyable  style  of  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Then,  following  “My  Apingi  Kingdom”  and  “Under  the 
Equator,”  may  come  a  desire  to  read  other  works  of  the  same 
author.  “Equatorial  Africa”  will  furnish  a  profitable  sequel  to 
these;  while  “The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun”  will  create  a 
desire  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Noi  way  and  Sweden. 

Follow  out,  in  like  manner,  the  evolution  of  the  history  student. 

Harry  Castleman’s  stories,  wild  and  impiobable,  are  beloved  by. 
the  small  boy.  But  some  of  the  same  quality  of  daring  and  ad¬ 
venture  appear  in  Henty’s  books  and  in  the  Tomlinson  “  Colonial 
Boy”  series,  which  may  also  claim  more  reason  for  existing,  fiom 
the  fact  that  they  are  written  in  a  more  finisluid  style  than  Cas¬ 
tleman’s  and  contain  soniie  authentic  historical  allusions. 

What  boy  who  has  read  “Three  Young  Continentals”  and 
“  Washington’s  Young  Aids,”  will  be  satisfied  until  he  has  learned 
something  more  of  Washington’s  life,  and,  through  him,  of  the 
thrilling  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  of  the  founding  of 
the  government  under  which  he  now  lives  in  peace  and  security. 
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And  with  this  knowledge  and  with  the  thought  which  it  will 
occasion  will  come  the  desire  to  learn  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  his  country  and  of  the  attempts  made  at  various  times  to 
establish  radical  changes  in  its  government. 

Nearly  every  boy  will  gradually,  but  eventually,  consent  to 
read  (if  not  as  a  substitute  for,  at  least  after  he  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Ned  and  Deerfoot  to  their  glorious  ends),  the  almost 
as  thrilling  stories  of  Kirk  Munroe,  and  then  Cooper’s  “  Leather 
Stocking  Tales.”  These  latter  would  be  more  liked  by  the  boys 
if  they  were  not  written  in  such  flowery  and  stilted  language  and 
if  each  did  not  contain  its  love  tale,  which  latter,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  is  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  American  boy.  But  in 
most  cases,  the  acquaintance  with  Hawkeye  leads  to  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  red  man.  The  Indian  of  fiction  thus  becomes 
the  Indian  of  fact,  for  the  “Leather  Stocking  Tales”  lead  very 
naturally  into  Brooks’  “Story  of  the  American  Indian”;  and 
that,  again,  into  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  When  your  boy  reaches  this  stage  he 
may  be  left  to  the  path  alone.  Even  the  hitherto  hidden  guiding 
strings  may  be  withdrawn,  for  he  has  come,  not  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  (for  this  delightful  journey  has  no  end),  but  into  his  own 
fair  country  of  intellectual  research  ;  where  each  landmark  is  as 
dear  to  his  heart  as  if  his  eyes  had  been  open  to  it  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Books  for  little  girls  are  generally  better  than  boys’  books.  At 
least,  they  contain  fewer  slang  phrases  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  less  hope  that  the  girl  will  be  led 
tlirough  tlie  different  degrees  of  literature  until  she  reach  the 
higher  plane.  For  girls  are  not,  by  nature,  students  of  history 
and  travel,  and  there  is  the  ever-present  light  novel  to  be  guided 
against,  toward  which  girls’  stories  and  the  girl’s  own  natural 
inclination  seem,  almost  invariably,  to  drift. 

Boys  seldom  read  girls’  books,  though  girls  of  an  adventurous 
turn  of  mind  read  boys’  stories.  And  these,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  boy,  usually  exjiand  to  a  better  grade.  In  any  case,  there  is 
moie  hope  for  these  girls  than  for  those  who  have  acquired  what 
is  known  among  librarians  as  the  “  Elsie  habit.” 

“  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  “  Little  Saint  Elizabeth  ”  and  the 
“  Elsie”  books,  hold,  in  the  feminine  mind,  about  the  same  place 
that  the  “  Tattered  Tom  ”  series  holds  in  the  mind  of  the  boy ; 
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but  when  the  boy,  years  hence,  will  be  teaching  hits  son  to  go 
through  the  open  doors  of  “  Wigwam  and  Cabin  ”  along  the 
bright  path  leading  from  “  River  and  Wilderness  ”  out  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  country,  the  girl  will  be  saying  to  her  little  daughter,  “  Why, 
here  is  one  of  the  Elsie  books;  let’s  take  it.  I  thought  that  I 
had  read  them  all,  but  this  must  be  a  new  one ;  I  read  some  of 
them  a  long  time  ago,  and  altogether  I  have  read  nineteen.  I 
do  wish  she  would  write  some  more.” 

There  are  some  habits  which  are  more  incurable  than  morphine 
eating -or  snuff  dipping!  It  is,  of  course,  wicked  to  wish  the 
death  of  any  one,  especially  an  American  author,  but  we  may, 
without  thought  of  harm,  hope  that  no  one  will  think  it  his  duty 
to  bring  out  a  posthumous  addition  to  the  “  Elsie  books.” 

But,  for  the  girls  who  do  not  care  for  the  wild  west  or  the  mor¬ 
bidly  or  impossibly  good  styles  of  literature,  there  are  the  healthy 
and  well-written  stories  of  Miss  Plympton,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Whitney  and,  best  of  all,  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Girls  will  usually  be  interested  to  know  something  of  the  lives 
of  these  women  whose  life-work  is  their  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  and  there  is  much  in  their  lives,  especially  in  that  of  Miss 
Alcott,  to  inspire  the  girls  to  noble  efforts. 

Try  to  induce  the  girls  who  are  drifting  into  the  novel  habit  to 
read  Mrs.  Stowe,  George  Eliot,  Scott,  and  Dickens.  The  “  Tat¬ 
tered  Tom  ”  girls  are  more  easily  induced  to  take  up  these  authors 
than  are  the  “  Elsie  ”  girls,  who,  after  reading  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  books  by  their  favorite  author,  drift,  in  many  cases, 
into  the  Bertha  M.  Clay  or  “  Duchess  ”  vortex. 

Since  beginning  to  write  this  paper  I  have  been  encouraged  to 
learn,  from  an  article  by  Miss  Hewins,  that  “  one  little  girl  who 
at  one  time  cared  for  nothing  but  ‘  Ragged  Dick  ’  and  ‘  Tattered 
Tom  ’  stories  grew  into  a  most  efficient  and  sympathetic  worker 
in  a  club  for  street  boys.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  noble  example  and  others  which  might 
be  cited,  it  is  still  our  duty  to  encourage  and  direct  the  children 
into  better  habits  of  reading.  But  in  these  exceptional  cases, 
where  patient  and  pereistent  and  wisely-directed  effort  fails  to 
turn  a  child  from  its  apparently  hopeless  course,  you  may  as  well 
resign  him,  without  fear,  to  a  wisdom  greater  than  your  own ;  for 
rest  assured  that  that  boy  or  girl  will,  by  means  of  what  is  almost 
poison  in  a  literary  sense,  work  out  for  himself  a  good  and  useful 
life. 
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There  is  one  class  of  children’s  literature  upon  which  I  have 
not  spoken,  and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  only  to  say  that  a  complete 
set  of  “St.  Nicholas”  is  in  itself  a  library  of  choice  literature  for 
children.  “  Little  Men  and  Women,”  “Babyland,”  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  new  magazine  “  Little  Folks”  are  to  the  little  tots  what  the 
“St.  Nicholas”  has  been,  for  years,  to  the  older  children.  “  Har¬ 
per’s  Round  Table”  and  the  “  Youth’s  Companion  ”  are  not  only 
entertaining,  but  are  also  very  instructive  to  those  children  who 
wish  to  keep  up  with  leading  questions  of  the  day  and  with  scien¬ 
tific  subjects. 

I  often  wonder  if  the  literary  taste  and  habit  is  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  ;  but  —  although  my  personal  expei  ience  has  been 
confined  to  one  town  —  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true,  for  I  find 
that  the  records  and  experiences  of  teachers  and  other  librarians 
do  not  vary  greatly  from  my  own.  In  this  connection,  it  struck 
me  as  rather  odd  that  Agnes  Repplier  should  say  (in  “  Essays  in 
Idleness  ”),  “  A  rightly  constituted  child  ♦  *  *  vvill  range 

at  pleasure  through  the  paths  of  poetry,  having  the  open  sesame 
to  every  door.”  I  was  aghast  at  this  assertion,  for  are  our  chil¬ 
dren  not  rightly  constituted?  For,  with  very  few  exceptions,  our 
children  do  not  care  for  poetry.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Can  it  be 
that  Miss  Repplier  is  mistaken  ?  Or  has  the  education  of  our 
children  been  neglected  ?  Or  (more  woeful  still)  do  they  lack  in 
their  make-up  an  essential  part?  Parents,  teachers,  librarians, 
please  rej)ort  1 

At  times,  the  librarian  goes  upon  a  tour  of  inquiry.  One  small 
boy,  upon  being  asked  his  preference  in  mattei’s  literary,  enthusi¬ 
astically  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Indian  stories  and  “where 
they  go  cam[)ing  out,”  thus,  in  a  few  words,  voicing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  small  boy  in  toto.  So  careful  had  been  his  selection 
along  these  lines  that  he  said  he  had  taken  out  only  one  book 
which  he  did  not  like. 

“And  what  was  tliat?”  asked  the  inquisitor. 

“  Why,  it  was  a  fairy  story.” 

“  And  you  do  not  care  for  fairy  stories  ?” 

“  Well,  sometimes ;  but  in  this  one  a  ghost  gets  on  a  boy’s  back 
and  leads  him  around  wherever  he  wants  him  to  tjo”  —  then 
leaning  over  he  exclaimed,  in  a  confidential  tone,  “  Well,  I’ll  just 
tell  you;  it  just  kind  a  scared  me,  that’s  all.” 

And  in  this  confession  I  fancied  I  saw  the  reason  why  George 
McDonald’s  fairy  stories  are  not  popular  among  our  chihlren. 

Nearly  all  children,  big  and  little,  white  and  black,  like  fairy 
tales.  Eugene  Field  tells,  in  his  pleasing  style,  of  his  own  love 
for  fairy  stories ;  and  he  even  reaches  this  climax :  “  I  am  so  great 
a  lover  of  and  believer  in  fairy  tales  that  I  once  organized  a  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  dissemination  of  fairy  literature,  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  society  we  resolved  to  demand  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  drop  mathematics  from  the  curriculum  in  the  public 
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schools  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  four  years’  course  in  fairy 
literature,  to  be  followed,  if  the  pupil  desired,  by  a  post-graduate 
course  in  demonology  and  folk-lore.” 

But  underlying  this  pleasantry,  is  there  not  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth,  for  would  it  not  be  well  to  strive  to  counteract  in  our 
childien  the  materialism  of  this  too  practical  age  by  encouraging 
the  reading  of  books  which  will  awaken  within  them  the  germs  of 
love  for  the  beautiful  ?  And  if  this  germ  has  never  been  im¬ 
planted  in  the  soul,  may  it  not,  througli  patient  ‘care,  be  incul¬ 
cated  and  —  to  a  certain  degree,  at  letist  —  developed?  The  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  are  inseparably  connected,  and  by  the 
development  of  his  finer  feelings  a  child  may  be  brought  to  that 
love  of  the  beautiful  which  alone  makes  life  worth  living. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  indirect  course  to  pursue,  to  endeavor 
to  develop  this  divine  taste  by  means  of  stories  of  witches  and 
giants;  but  if  Field  is  right  (and  can  we  believe  him  wrong  in 
the  matters  of  childhood?)  it  is  no  doubt  through  this  channel 
hat  the  childish  poetic  fancy  often  flows ;  and  out  of  the  realms 
of  fancy  will  be  brought*the  love  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  (Jod. 

But,  through  evolution,  the  fairy  tale  may  even  become  valua¬ 
ble  in  a  material  sense  as  an  instrument  in  the  development  of 
the  practical  —  for,  from  the  simple,  childish  tale  may  be  evolved 
the  study  in  folk-lore  and  customs  which,  at  the  present  day,  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  (»ur  best  and  brightest  minds. 

But  it  is  the  development  of  the  love  for  the  Ijeautiful  to  which 
I  ascribe  the  chief  value  of  the  fairy  story.  And,  especially  in 
regard  to  those  children  who  come  from  poor  surroundings,  I  beg 
that  you  will  encourage  rather  than  discourage  this  liking  for  the 
fanciful  tale ;  for  if  the  squalid  home  can  be  lighted  up,  even  for 
an  hour,  with  a  brighter  flame  :  if  into  the  poor  little  heart  and 
brain  beats,  for  an  instant,  a  higher  and  more  ennobling  thought 
the  simple  little  tale  has  {)erformed  its  mission,  in  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  never-ending  life. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  foolish  to  apply  idealism  to  what 
is,  at  best,  diflficult  and  at  times,  discouraging  work.  But  has 
not  all  striving  for  good  an  idealistic  object?  Each  difficulty  and 
discouragement  should  only  add  to  one’s  stock  of  perseverance. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  steady  and  sure  development  in  any 
direction  takes  time  ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  a  structure  of  slow 
growth. 

So,  although  some  exce|)tional  boys  and  girls  may  naturally  and 
through  inheritance  take,  from  their  cradles,  to  those  authors  who 
can  elevate  them  most  quickly,  with  the  great  majority  it  is  after 
a  long,  hard  climbing  over  a  mountain  of  natural  impediments  — 
a  wading  through  the  shallow  stream  of  story-books  —  it  is  only 
through  evolution  as  applied  to  reading-  —  that  they  at  last  reach 
the  height. 
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IS  THERE  A  UNIVERSAL  LAW  OF  CENTRES? 

PUOF.  ALCIUE  REICHENBACll,  TttAPPE,  PA. 

IN  order  to  answer  this  question,  one  must  have  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge  and  the  ability  and  time  to  make  accurate  observa¬ 
tions.  I'he  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be  prepared  to  answer  so 
comprehensive  a  question,  but  he  hopes,  from  limited  observation, 
to  present  certain  facts  and  to  follow  a  train  of  reasoning  that  may 
awaken  more  scientific  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  may  be  an 
answer  that  will  satisfy  every  earnest  inquirer  and  will  perma¬ 
nently  benefit  the  cause  of  education. 

'riiat  centres  around  which  other  things  revolve  have  been 
applied  to  various  forms  of  matter  and  different  forms  of  human 
activity,  is,  indeed,  an  old  thought  that  originated  far  back  in 
antiquity.  Men  have  at  various  times  since  endeavoreil  to  dis¬ 
cover  centres  of  motion  or  centres  of  action,  and  have  tried  to 
deduce  therefrom  certain  rules  or  laws  to  govern  them  in  the 
undertakings  to  which  the  laws  were  applied;  but  it  seems  that 
the  methods  of  reasoning  or  the  immediate  wants  of  men  or 
something  else  has  hindered  thinkers  of  different  ages  of  the 
world,  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  a[)plication  of  the  law  of 
centres  sufiiciently  to  show  that  it  is  universal,  or  nearly  so. 

In  order  to  reason  intelligently  upon  this  subject,  the  word 
centre,  as  here  used,  should  admit  of  the  widest  application.  It 
should  be  extended  far  l)eyond  its  use  within  a  circle.  The 
eccentricity  or  dei)arture  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  foci  of 
an  ellipse  should  be  included  as  well  as  the  mathematical  centres 
of  other  figures.  This  use  of  the  word  will  help  to  bring  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  what  would  otherwise  be  classed  with  irregu- 
lai  ities  or  exceptions,  and  these  would  be  almost  without  number. 

Beginning  our  observations  with  nature,  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  us,  we  find  that  trees  and  gra.sses  have  round  stems  with 
centres,  fruits  and  grains  grow  from  a  centre,  the  crystallization 
of  rocks  obeys  mathematical  laws  that  reveal  a  centre,  and  the 
earth  itself  has  a  centre  of  lotation  on  its  axis  and  a  centre  of 
revolution  around  the  sun  which  again  revolves  around  a  great 
central  star.  Proceeding  from  {)lant-life  upward,  we  find  that  the 
lower  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  have  a  centre  of  life  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  cell  has  a  centre  and  the  cells  constituting  an 
animalcule  start  from  a  central  point  at  birth  and  multiply  until 
growth  is  completed.  In  a  translucent  l)olyp  taken  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  body  the  centre  of  growth  is  visible  to  the  eye.  The  spawn 
of  the  frog  presents  the  same  law  of  centres,  as  well  as  the  eggs 
of  various  fowls. 
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The  line  of  thought  tlius  far  followed  already  reveals  another 
view  of  centres.  There  are  centres  forming  points  in  the  circum¬ 
ferences  to  other  centres.  The  planets  with  their  centres  form 
points  in  their  respective  orbits  and  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  them 
all.  We  see  here  an  illustration  of  concentric  and  eccentric  cir¬ 
cles,  regarding  the  latter  as  simply  circles  not  having  the  same 
centre.  Following  this  thought  in  observing  tlie  construction  and 
care  of  the  human  body,  we  notice  that  the  stomach  is  a  central 
organ.  If  the  arms  be  raised  and  the  measure  be  taken  from  the 
centre  of  the  stomach  to  the  etids  of  the  lingers,  the  distance  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  same  centre 
to  the  feet.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  proper  care  of  the 
stomach  means,  other  things  being  equal,  strength  and  vigor  of 
the  whole  man.  A  successful  sanitarium  in  (iermany  bases  the 
healing  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  on  healing  the  stomach  and 
providing  it  with  proper  food.  Accordingly,  the  stomach  may  be 
regarded  as  being  the  centre  of  nutrition,  and  it  is  also  centrally 
located  for  its  work.  The  heart  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  centre  of 
circulation  and  the  lungs  are  the  centre  of  purification.  The 
stomach,  the  heart  and  the  lungs  form  centres  of  eccentric  circles, 
as  many  other  organs  do,  the  human  body  being,  in  this  sense,  a 
system  of  centres.  Even  the  nervous  system  is  not  entiiely  be¬ 
yond  the  mathematical  notion  of  centres.  A  wire  bed-spring, 
made  by  starting  a  coil  at  a  point  and  increasing  in  the  diatneter 
of  its  coils  to  the  top,  has  a  centre  back  of  the  centre  of  each  coil, 
namel3%  at  the  starting  point.  Similarly,  the  brain  is  the  starting 
point  or  centre  of  the  nei  vous  system,  back  of  the  centres  for  the 
arms  and  legs  respectively  describing  horizontal  circles,  i.  e.,  the 
arm  or  leg  being  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  in  front  of  the 
person  and  the  person  tuining  on  his  heel  until  the  circle  is 
formed.  In  this  case  the  lowest  circle  is  the  largest  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  back  of  all  the  others  is  at  the  tO{),  or  in  the  brain. 

In  like  manner,  it  can  be  shown  that  cities  form  eccentric  cir¬ 
cles,  with  leading  centres,  for  trade,  and  that  states  form  such 
centres  for  purposes  of  government ;  so,  also,  there  are  meteoro¬ 
logical  centres,  as  the  centre  of  a  storm,  of  a  cyclone,  etc.  On  all 
sides  these  centres  may  be  observed,  just  as  if  all  nature  were 
bound  by  a  universal  law  of  centres,  and  these  centres  seem  to  be 
the  centres  of  actual  circles,  in  so  many  cases,  and  their  location 
such  as  to  make  them  concentric,  eccentric  (simply  not  having 
the  same  centre),  or  coaxal. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  ought  to  follow  nature,  does  he  not  find 
himself  constrained  to  find  in  pedagogy  laws  of  centres,  as  he  sees 
them  in  nature?  Can  he  develop  a  whole  system  of  centres,  such 
as  nature  reveals?  These  questions  are  partly  answered  already; 
a  beginning  was  made  long  ago,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  mod¬ 
ern  pedagogy,  we  find  the  (ilermans  making  Robinson  Crusoe  the 
centre  of  an  educative  world  for  the  pupil,  and  the  present  theo¬ 
ries  on  the  correlation  of  studies  is  only  another  effort  to  answer 
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more  fully  the  question,  is  there  a  universal  law  of  centres  ?  The 
question  arises,  whether  one  study  is  central  and  all  others,  in  a 
sense,  revolve  around  it.  Should  we  seek  a  centre  in  each  study, 
around  which  all  other  parts  of  that  study  revolve  ?  The  national 
language  is  well  nigh  everywhere  regarded  as  the  central  study. 
How  is  it  in  regard  to  a  centre  for  each  study  or  for  each  lesson  ? 
Then,  too,  the  management  of  individual  schools  and  systems  of 
schools  should  be  considered,  from  the  same  point  of  view.  What 
is  the  centre  of  school  economy  and  where  is  the  circumference  ? 
Which  is  the  sun,  which  are  the  planets,  and  where  are  their 
orbits,  in  systems  of  schools?  Much  has,  indeed,  been  done,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  now  so  ably  man¬ 
aged  by  Doctor  Harris,  and  by  the  establishment  of  our  state 
school  systems ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  perfecting  the  man¬ 
agement  of  education  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  other  lands, 
and  much  more  could  be  done  if  our  wisest  leaders  were  more 
zealously  followed. 

In  closing,  we  may  l)e  permitted  to  give  expression  to  our  hope, 
that  the  circles  of  knowledge  and  of  tiaining  for  life’s  work  may 
gradually  be  com{)leted  and  made  to  revolve  as  perfectly  around 
the  great  centre  of  all  centres,  God  himself,  with  the  same  regu¬ 
larity  and  beauty  as  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  that 
the  perfection  of  man  may  gloiify  God  forever. 


THE  IDEALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  CLASSICS. 

FREDERICK  W.  COBURN,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

AS  subjects  go,  Latin  and  Greek  are  very  effectively  taught. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  best  preparatory  schools  is 
notably  solid  and  free  from  sham.  The  statistics  of  the  credits 
given  at  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  will  show  that  honors 
are  more  frequently  attained  in  Latin  than  in  any  other  study, 
and  that  Greek  is  not  far  behind. 

Skillful  presentation  of  the  classics  might  well  be  expected. 
The  craftsman’s  appliances  are  right  at  hand.  The  best  peda¬ 
gogical  skill  of  the  ages  have  gone  into  devices  for  learning  the 
ancient  languages.  Milton  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements  that  he  worked  out  a  new  method  for  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  Latin.  What  Milton  did  not  find  beneath  his  dig¬ 
nity  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  whole  generations  of  phil¬ 
osophers  and  scholais. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  classics  that,  in  spite  of  the  utilitarian  tendencies 
of  the  day,  they  are  able  to  claim  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  best  secondary  schools.  The  hold  of  the  classics  upon  the 
high  school  and  the  academy  does  not  appear  to  be  relaxing.  At 
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Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  recita¬ 
tions  throughout  the  year  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Latin  depart¬ 
ment.  Elsewhere  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  educational  expertness  that  sends 
pupils  to  college  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  ought  to  have 
a  purpose.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  what  it  does  stand  for. 

When  we  are  asked  upon  what  grounds  we  justify  the  time 
spent  upon  the  ancient  languages,  we  are  apt  to  fall  back  upon  a 
few  time-honored  generalizations.  Primarily,  they  afford  discip¬ 
line,  cultivating  flexibility  of  mind  and  appreciation  of  pure 
thought.  They  impose  a  check  upon  the  vagueness  and  flighti¬ 
ness  of  youth. 

Then,  too,  the  classics  represent  a  certain  amount  of  valuable 
information,  acquired  by  the  pupil  as  he  slowly  reads  author  after 
author.  He  gets  a  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  ancient  life  which 
renders  him  capable  of  understanding  allusions  to  the  creations  of 
myth  and  the  personages  of  history.  He  learns  geography, 
arcluBology,  philology,  even  in  the  less  advanced  stages  of  his  study. 

Often  we  fall  back  upon  the  college  entrance  examinations. 
The  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  always  found  it  desirable, 
for  their  purposes,  that  incoming  students  should  know  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  obedience  to  mandates  from  above,  the  teaching  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  secondary  schools  must  devote  itself  to  the  problem  of 
getting  young  people  able  to  read  Virgil  and  Herodotus  at  sight. 

While  all  this  is  very  good,  it  is  a  question  if  most  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  schools  and  teachers  whose  pupils  reflect  credit  upon  their 
previous  training  on  the  day  of  the  entrance  examination,  are  not 
working  towaid  the  immediate  rather  than  toward  the  ultimate 
end  of  classical  study.  There  is  a  point  of  view  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  of  the  craft  with  their  minutue  and  methods  to 
take.  They  explain  constructions  and  derivations.  They  illus¬ 
trate  an  author  and  make  him  readily  comprehensible.  They  use 
pictures  and  casts.  All  this  by  way  of  illustration. 

Ought  we  not  to  make  the  author  illustrate  whoever  he  is 
illustrated?  This  is  the  point.  Consider  the  study  of  Latin. 
Every  bit  of  Roman  literature,  every  Latin  sentence,  can  be  made 
to  cast  illumination  upon  the  Roman  man,  the  man  of  law,  the 
founder  of  scientific  jurispi  udence,  the  creator  of  imperial  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  weaver  of  social  fabrics.  VV^e  want  to  think  more  of 
the  Roman  man  whom  the  Latin  words  portray. 

We  need  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  class  of  pupils  who,  as 
educational  differentiation  goes  on,  will  be  attracted  to  the  study 
of  the  classics.  Among  them  will  be  the  student  of  literature, 
for  whom  the  study  of  the  ideals  and  deeds  of  men  will  be  of  vital 
importance.  There  is  the  student  of  philology,  who  must  learn 
to  see  behind  the  words  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  race. 
For  the  theologian  an  understanding  of  the  spiritual  reaction  of 
man  upon  his  surroundings  is  requisite.  Finally,  there  will  be 
the  law  student  who  must  cultivate  himself  along  the  lines  of 
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such  clearness  of  thought  as  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  and 
of  such  executive  ability  as  the  Romans  possessed. 

To  such  minds  must  the  classical  school  of  the  future  appeal. 
The  long  years  of  drudgery  that  are  needful  in  getting  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  difficult  languages  must  be  made  as  fruitful  as  possible.  In 
the  midst  of  forms  and  instructions,  of  translating  and  re-translat¬ 
ing,  the  underlying  thought  must  always  be  to  make  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  class  feel  something  of  the  orderliness  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  ability  of  the  Roman  man  and  of  the  crystal  symmetry  of  the 
thought-life  of  the  Greeks. 

A  good  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  subject  of  Latin 
composition,  which  in  most  schools  is  made  to  assist  materially  in 
establishing  a  sense  of  the  construction  {»f  the  language.  It  fixes 
forms  and  idioms.  It  enforces  accuracy  of  workmanship.  Much 
of  it,  however,  fails  to  accomplish  anything  more. 

It  would  seem  that  Latin  writing,  even  in  the  schools,  ought  to 
l)e  of  the  nature  of  real  composition.  It  should  be  literary  as  well 
as  constructional  in  its  aim. 

Not  that  construction  is  of  minor  importance.  No  one  can 
afford  to  neglect  it.  The  student  who  wants  to  learn  must  buckle 
right  down  to  it.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  evident,  that  the  fixing  of 
linguistic  values  ought  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  upon  lin¬ 
guistic  construction.  The  informing  spirit  of  the  Latin  language 
ought  to  be  present  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Latin  composi¬ 
tion. 

The  language  which  the  men  of  law  spoke  is  a  language  of  law. 
The  balance  in  which  they  held  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  reflected 
in  the  balance  of  the  Latin  sentence.  Antithesis  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  characteristic  of  Latin  style.  The  Roman  man  found 
everywhere  jarring  forces.  So  to  turn  them  that  their  opposing 
thrusts  should  create  a  balance,  to  establish  among  them  an  anti¬ 
thetical  harmony,  was  the  Roman  task.  As  the  Roman  did,  the 
Roman  spoke.  His  speech  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  his  life. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  to  write  real  Latin  one  must  create 
composition  in  which  harmony  is  effected  through  antithesis.  All 
strong,  pure  Latin  is  created  upon  this  plan.  All  uncouth,  Imr- 
baric  Latin  is  couched  in  defiance  of  it.  Whatever  they  may  be 
based  upon,  the  exercises  written  by  the  student  should  always 
be  constructed  with  reference  to  the  principle  of  antithesis. 

So  in  all  the  branches  of  classical  study.  We  have  enough  of 
analysis,  but  there  is  still  need  of  development  along  the  line  of 
synthesis.  The  humanity  of  the  classics  must  be  kept  in  sight, 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  severe  study  but  rather  to  inspire 
and  vivify  it.  It  is  thanks  to  their  humanity  that  the  ancient 
languages  are  not  dead.  All  classical  study  must  tend  to  keep 
vividly  present  man  under  certain  definite  conditions  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  self-imposed  law. 
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Herein,  too,  must  lie  the  vital  connection  which  should  subsist 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  secondary  school.  Not  by  con¬ 
tinuing  paper-cutting  up  to  the  age  of  entering  college,  not  by 
keeping  at  the  forge  the  lad  destined  to  the  bar  or  to  the  pulpit, 
not  by  prolonging  the  diversity  of  pursuits  which  is  the  intellect¬ 
ual  salvation  of  childhood,  of  youth  too  often  the  intellectual 
bane,  but  by  carrying  into  the  classical  school  the  livest  interest 
in  man  and  his  occupations  —  thus  is  the  kindergarten  principle 
adhered  to.  Quidquid  agunt  homines..  Fotum,  timor^  ira  voluptas. 
Just  as  in  the  kindergarten  the  children  learn  of  the  trades  of 
men,  of  the  seasons  as  affecting  industry,  so  shall  the  classical 
student  enter  into  the  life  and  thought  of  antiquity. 


NICKNAMES  OF  FRENCH  MONARCHS. 

JOHN  F.  COWAN,  D.D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ri'^HE  English  people  showed  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in 
J_  some  instances,  as  well  as  of  propriety  in  other  things,  in 
the  nicknames  given  to  about  thirty  of  their  sixty  sovereigns  ;  but 
the  French  are  not  behind  them  in  this  regard,  as  the  following 
inventory  of  sobriquets  bestowed  on  their  monarchs  shows. 

First,  before  there  was  any  French  monarchy,  one  Clodion,  the 
supposed  son  of  Pharamond,  whose  existence  is  doubted,  was 
branded  with  the  title,  “The  Hairy,”  because  his  luxuriant  beard 
excited  the  contempt  of  some  of  his  less  favored  courtiers  who 
probably  could  not  grow  beards.  This  was  in  the  year  428. 

Seventy  years  later,  a  great-great  grandson  of  this  bearded  chief 
gained  some  right  to  the  title  he  bore,  “The  Great,”  by  founding 
the  monarchy.  Forty  years  after  this  we  find  a  great-great  grand¬ 
son  of  his  wearing  the  same  distinction,  the  title  “Great,”  though 
what  Dagobert  I.  had  done  to  deserve  this  a[)pellation  of  great¬ 
ness  history  does  not  state,  but  greatness  seemed  to  strike  the 
early  French  monarchs  about  every  third  generation  anyway. 
Seventy  years  after  Dagobert’s  time,  there  was  a  Childebert  III. 
who  was  called  the  “Just,”  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  just¬ 
ness  was  so  scarce  an  article  in  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  those  times  as  to  deserve  special  mention.  But  the 
French  are  capable  of  the  keenest  satire,  and  if  they  did  not  call 
him  so  in  his  life-time  and  to  his  face,  the}’^  did  at  least  behind  his 
back  and  after  his  death.  The  king  who  came  to  the  throne  about 
forty  years  later,  or  in  742,  was  called  Childeric  “The  Stupid.” 
The  next  sovereign  may  have  been  bright  enough,  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  small  in  stature,  and  that  generation  put  its 
mark  of  disapproval  on  physical  inferiority  by  dubbing  him  Pepin 
“The  Short”;  possibly  the  boys  on  the  playground  corrupted  it 
to  “Shorty”  provided  they  were  not  too  much  in  awe  of  royalty. 
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But  the  next  h'rench  king  was  one  to  satisfy  the  highest  ideals  of 
the  times,  a  warrior,  strong-armed  and  successful  to  a  degree 
almost  unexampled  in  the  world’s  history,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows  who  has  read  with  thrilling  interest  the  ex[)loits  of  this 
more  than  ordinary  conqueroi-,  Charlemagne.  After  him,  Louis  I. 

Le  Dehonnaire'''  “The  (ientle,”  must  have  been  a  man  of  an 
opposite  type,  and  his  lack  of  those  rugged  qualities  of  manhood 
lost  him  his  empire.  Charles  I.,  who  followed,  had  a  physical 
defect  in  common  with  many  of  the  great  men  of  our  day  —  a 
lack  of  hirsute  covering  for  his  head,  and  the  keen  sense  of  humor 
of  his  countrymen  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  dub  him  the 
“  Bald.”  He  had  a  son  who  was  worse  aHiicted  than  his  father, 
by  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  as  Louis  “The  Stammerer” 
he, went  down  in  the  chronicles  of  the  day.  Then  Charles  III. 
would  have  been  king  but  for  another  Charles  III.,  known  as 
“  Le  Gros,”  ‘‘  The  Fat,”  l)ecause  of  his  gluttony,  who,  however, 
had  to  be  deposed  for  his  incapacity.  But  Charles  “The  Simple,” 
got  a  portion  of  his  inheritance,  and,  finally,  all;  but  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity  he  trusted  to  Count  Herbert  of  Vermandis,  who  threw  him 
*  into  prison. 

There  was  not  another  nicknamed  king  for  forty  years  after  this 
rapid  succession  of  them.  Then  Louis  IV.,  who  was  taken  by  his 
mother  into  England,  was  called,  “  I)e  Outremer,”  or  “The 
Transmarine.”  His  grandson,  Louis  V.,  was  called  “The  Indo¬ 
lent.”  He  was  poisoned,  which  was  a  much  severer  punishment 
than  indolence  receives  nowadays.  This  ended  what  was  known 
as  the  “  Carlovingian  ”  line  of  kings. 

When  Hugh  Capet,  the  Count  of  Paris,  seized  the  French 
throne  in  087,  he  was  called  “  The  Great  ” ;  whatever  else  he  did 
to  deserve  greatness,  he  was  the  head  of  a  great  race  of  kings,  the 
Capetians.  His  son,  Robert  IL,  became  known  as  “The  Sage,” 
and  it  took  a  sage  to  make  of  the  narrow  insecure  territory  to 
which  he  succeeded  a  broad  and  stable  kingdom  ;  but  the  successor 
of  Hugh  Ca[)et  did  it.  History  says  he  died  lamented,  which  is 
moie  than  can  be  said  of  many  rulers  of  his  day.  Philip  I.,  “The 
Fair,”  seems  to  have  had  more  ca})ital  than  his  good  looks,  for  he 
improved  the  laws  and  courts  of  justice  and  granted  large  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges  to  the  citizens.  He  followed  the  fashion  set 
by  Hugh  of  making  his  son  joint  king  during  his  life-time,  and 
right  worthily  did  Louis  VH.  reign.  He  was  full  of  vigor  and  went 
at  things  with  such  a  vim  as  to  gain  the  title,  “  The  Lusty,”  which 
some  of  his  admirers,  more  emphatic  than  elegant,  changed  to  “  The 
Bruiser.”  France  had  remarkable  prosperity  under  him  and  gained 
the  res])ect  of  England  and  Germany.  His  son  was  called  Louis 
“The  Young,”  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  had 
reigned  jointly  for  some  time.  But  he  was  not  the  man  his  father 
had  been,  and  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing  for  France  that  he 
died  young.  Louis  VIII.  had  it  in  his  mind  to  go  ahead  of  his 
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grandfather,  in  winning  English  territory  where  the  other  had 
been  satisfied  with  English  respect,  and  so  he  landed  in  England 
and  won  some  brilliant  successes,  for  which  he  Injcame  the  idol  of 
the  French  heart  and  won  the  name  of  “The  Lion.”  He  died  of 
camp  fever,  leaving  a  son,  Louis  IX.,  only  twelve  years  old.  Hut 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  consummate  skill  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  she  held  the  reins  until  he  was  old  enough  to  show  the  stuff 
that  was  in  him,  which  he  did  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
winning  the  title  of  “Saint  Louis.” 

Philip  III.,  his  son,  proved  himself  a  bad  manager,  losing  a  fleet 
and  an  army  with  which  he  set  out  against  Spain,  and  dying  within 
a  year,  with  the  designation,  “The  Rash,”  or  “The  Hardy,” 
(“  Hard-headed  ”  we  would  say)  following  him  to  the  grave. 
Then  there  came  another  Philip,  “The  Fair,”  and  a  Louis  “The 
Headstrong,”  and  a  “Long”  Philip,  Charles  “The  Handsome,” 
under  the  house  of  Capet,  closing  its  history. 

Philip  of  Valois,  one  of  the  feudal  lords,  next  l)ecame  the 
founder  of  a  new  line.  He  was  called  “  The  Fortunate,”  possibly 
because  he  conquered  most  of  England,  but  the  conquest  was  a 
barren  one.  John  IL,  his  son,  named  in  irony  “The  Good,”  wa» 
one  of  the  worst  sovereigns  France  ever  had.  Charles  V.,  “I'he 
Wise,”  Charles  VL,  “The  Beloved,”  Charles  VIL,  “The  Victori¬ 
ous,”  are  all  nicknames  that  ex})lain  themselves,  as  does  also 
Charles  “The  Affable.”  These  all  followed  John  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession  with  only  Louis  “The  Cruel”  between  the  last  two. 

Louis  XII.  was  a  kind-hearted  man  with  more  concern  for  the 
good  of  his  people  than  was  common,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  get  the  title,  “The  Father  of  His  People.”  Francis  L, 
who  succeeded  Louis,  cared  more  for  learning  than  the  peoj)le, 
and  had  his  reward  in  the  title,  “The  Father  of  Letters.”  He 
was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  was  styled,  “The  Great.” 
It  needed  a  great  man  to  triumph  against  four  other  rivals  to  the 
throne,  and  his  greatness  did  not  prevent,  though  it  may  have  pro¬ 
voked,  twenty-eight  attempts  at  assassination,  the  last  of  which 
was  successful.  Louis  XI I L,  son  of  Henry,  was  styled  “  The  Just,” 
but  was  really  very  heartless,  and  second  in  influence  to  his  prime 
minister,  Richelieu. 

Then  came  another  Louis  who  was  nicknamed  “  Great,”  and 
another  who  was  “Well  Beloved,”  and  that  brings  us  to  the  first 
Republic. 

There  seems  to  be  no  nicknames  after  this  period,  the  enlight¬ 
ened  minds  of  the  last  century  not  encouraging  this  sort  of 
familiarity,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  quite 
enough  of  them  before.  They  serve  one  purpose,  however,  to 
illustrate  the  characters  of  the  men  who  received  them,  and  of  the 
people  who  gave  them,  and  are  worth  something  on  this  score  as 
side-lights  on  history. 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  Mr.  Bradbury’s 
contention  with  Mr.  Carroll.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have 
others  join  in  discussing  the  questions  at  issue  between  them,  provided 
it  is  done  without  indulging  in  personalities  and  undue  heat. 

IN  a  brief  article  on  “  Educating  the  Citizen,”  in  this  number  of 
Kdication,  Mr.  Golding  strikes  a  note  which  will  find  responsive 
chords  in  many  hearts.  How  true  it  is  that  the  good  citizen  is  the  man 
who  recognizes  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  endeavors  faithfully 
and  loyally  to  carry  them  out.  And  yet  how  few  really  do  this.  How 
many  honestly  fall  under  his  condemnation  of  “f/ood  men  but  had 
citizens.”  This  ought  not  to  be  long  true  of  those  who  live  under  the 
best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  boys  who  in  a  few  more 
years  will  administer  this  government  and,  as  we  fondly  trust,  make  it 
still  better  worth  living  under,  ought  to  be  wisely  and  broadly  instructed 
in  state  craft.  Our  educators  should  see  to  it  that  the  best  thought  of 
those  who  have  been  most  profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  be  not  only  accessible  to  our  youth,  but  that  they  be  thoroughly 
instructed  therein.  The  young  man  who  has  digested  the  mature 
thought  of  Washington,  or  Jefferson,  or  Madison,  or  Lincoln,  will  not 
only  find  his  mind  wondrously  enriched  and  strengthened  thereby,  but 
will  have  wisdom,  when  others  fail,  to  solve  the  great  problems  which 
will  confront  him  in  the  future. 

rr^^HE  offer  of  honorary  (?)  degrees  and  of  graduation  theme  manu- 
scripts,  for  a  money  consideration,  to  aspirants  for  scholastic 
honors,  is  one  of  the  dark  blots  on  the  bright  civilization  of  the  closing 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  for,  as  with  all  evil  deeds,  darkness  veils  the  operations  of  these 
reprehensible  purveyors  of  mental  and  moral  corruption ;  but  judging 
from  reports  which  have  recently  come  to  us  from  several  quarters, 
there  has  recently  been  a  severe  outbreak  of  the  malady,  amounting  to 
almost  an  epidemic.  Graduation  orations  are  boldly  offered  to  senior 
classes  by  circulars  passing  through  the  United  States  mads,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  being  about  ten  dollars.  We  understand  that  sermons  are 
being  offered  to  clergymen  at  fifty  cents  each.  What  could  be  more 
impious  and  degrading  than  the  offer  or  the  acceptance  of  such  “green 
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gootls  ”  !  It  is  almost  past  belief  that  eDOiigh  patronage  can  be  found 
to  make  the  business  profitable.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers’  Association,  however,  President  Rogers,  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  brought  forward  detailed  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
underhand  degree-conferring  to  an  extent  that  was  a  surprise  and  a 
shock  to  the  educators  of  the  State.  The  discussion  following  Doctor 
Rogers’  paper  led  to  the  formulation  of  a  bill  for  the  correction  of  the 
abuses,  —  to  be  submitted  to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  against  these  evils  by  the  combined 
educational  forces  of  the  country.  Let  all  college  and  school  authori¬ 
ties  be  on  their  guard  against  all  forms  of  imposition  ;  let  the  subject 
be  kept  freshly  in  mind  by  discussions  in  the  press  and  in  educational 
gatherings ;  let  short  shrift  be  shown  to  offenders ;  let  legislation  be 
encouraged ;  let  the  secret  service  of  the  State  be  employed  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  let  the  penalties  for  fraudulent  acts  of  this  nature  be  made 
severely  heavy.  We  owe  it  to  our  youth  and  to  the  entire  public  to 
stamp  out  this,  oue  of  the  most  contemptible  and  debauching  forms  of 
corruption  of  the  century. 

The  committee  in  charge  have  reported  to  Congress  the  repeal  of 
the  present  act,  abolishing  the  “  Contract  system”  in  the  school¬ 
ing  of  the  Indians,  w'hich  was  to  take  effect  during  the  coming  year. 
It  is  well  understood  from  what  quarter  the  wind  blows  that  causes  the 
weather-cock  on  Capitol  hill  to  point  again  toward  the  discredited  sys¬ 
tem  of  sectarian  church  schooling  for  the  Indians.  Every  religious 
body,  save  oue,  or  possibly  two,  in  the  country,  had  retired  from  this 
system  and  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  national  policy  of  establishing 
the  American  common  school  as  the  only  recipient  of  the  government 
subsidy  for  Indian  schools  a  year  ago.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this  and 
to  the  uniform  policy  of  every  state  against  the  subsidizing  of  sectarian 
religious  schools,  that  this  law  was  finally  passed.  Of  course  it  was 
not  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  discarded  system,  that  this  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  a  final  disposal  of  a  question  that  for  more  than  two  centuries 
had  been  the  chief  disturbing  agency  in  popular  education  in  every 
state.  It  is  not  therefore  remarkable  that  a  thoroughly  organized  cam¬ 
paign  is  now  being  directed  for  the  restoration  of  this  privilege.  If  the 
educators  of  the  country  are  depending  on  any  Congress  to  arrest  this 
powerful  movement  without  peremptory  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  reminded,  some  day,  that  “  eternal  vigilance  ”  is  as  cer¬ 
tainly  in  order  in  1899  as  half  a  century  ago  if  the  common  school  is  to 
be  preserved  intact.  This  first  step  taken,  the  next  will  be  the  demand. 
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from  the  same  quarter,  to  subsidize  a  vast  system  of  education  iu  our 
new  colonial  possessions,  where  the  population  is  nominally  of  this  sort, 
and  the  church  is  already  feeling  the  effects  of  its  severance  from  the 
state.  The  third  step  will  be  a  new  and  final  effort  to  break  through 
the  wise  constitutional  limit  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  It  would  seem 
to  be  wiser,  just  now',  to  remind  our  Fathers’  in  Washington,  that,  in 
this  matter,  “  our  flag  is  there,”  and  the  place  to  haul  it  down  is  not  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

A'r  the  risk  of  being  remanded  to  the  realm  of  educational  “  medi- 
jcvalisin,”  it  seems  to  us  that  three  things  may  be  said  to  the 
average  American  teacher  with  whom  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  content  itself  with  only  the  hope  of  a  very  gradual  change 
until  either  its  demands  assume  more  definite  shape  or  the  pocket-nerve 
thrills  to  a  more  generous  response  than  now.  The  first  concerns  the 
relation  between  the  entire  realm  of  scientific,  philosophic  and  high 
expert  investigation  and  the  great  majority  of  teachers  who  are  work¬ 
ing  under  a  supervision  tliat  is  already  crowding  them,  often  to  the 
verge  of  physical,  and  always  to  the  extreme  limit  of  tlieir  professional 
ability.  As  long  as  authorities  like  Munsterberg,  James,  Kusse,  Harris, 
and  the  more  rational  of  the  leaders  of  the  physiological  psychology 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  results  are  yet  too  indefinite  to  warrant 
radical  departures  in  the  school  room,  our  teachers,  as  a  body,  will  not 
be  called  to  burden  their  consciences  with  that  indefinite  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  or  professional  ambition  already  referred  to.  The  field 
of  an  earnest  and  intelligent  endeavor  to  grasp  the  significance  and 
handle  the  methods  of  the  new  education,  as  already  accepted  by  the 
progressive  educational  public,  is  still  wide  open  to  every  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  with  such  opportunities  for  reading  and  study  as  were 
never  before  offered  to  the  profession.  And,  distasteful  as  it  may  be, 
it  must  be  said,  here  as  everywhere,  that  high  expertism  is  one  thing 
and  honorable  success  in  the  ordinary  working  out  of  results  is  another. 
Five  hundred  thousand  reasonably  good  teachers  may,  in  time,  be 
placed  in  the  National  school  room,  when  the  people  want  them  enough 
to  leave  their  choice  to  experts  and  pay  the  bills.  But  the  notion  that 
the  average  American  school  teacher  can  become  a  scientist,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  psychologist,  or  a  member  of  the  expert  fraternity,  in  any 
genuine  sense,  belongs  to  the  trundle-bed  era  of  American  civilization, 
and  is  going  out  with  that  antique  article  in  the  furnishing  of  the  family 
bed-chamber.  The  people’s  common  school,  or  even  the  church  annex 
school,  is  not  burdened  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  training  of 
Young  America  for  the  twentieth  century.  The  teacher  has  his  own 
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work  to  do ;  enough  to  burden  the  conscience  of  the  most  consecrated ; 
but  still  a  responsibility  shared  with  the  family,  the  church  and,  more 
and  more  every  year,  with  a  dozen  of  the  elements  included  in  any 
large  definition  of  education.  It  is,  therefore,  a  simple  waste  of  nervous 
energy  for  the  average  teacher  to  attempt  to  be  what  she  cannot  become 
without  a  new  birth  into  the  realm  where  genius,  culture  and  executive 
capacity  combine  with  sanctity  in  the  production  of  the  ideal  pedagogue. 
And  we  submit  that  the  present  habit  of  using  the  normal  schools, 
institutes  and  teachers’  assemblies  generally  for  the  ventilation  of 
theories  and  the  booming  of  their  advocates  which,  at  best  represent  the 
field  of  investigation  as  differentiated  from  the  field  of  the  best  attain¬ 
able  school-keeping,  is  a  perversion  of  these  occasions,  misleading  to 
the  vast  majority  of  those  attending  and  a  practical  misuse  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  by  the  people  for  the  possible  and  rational  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  common  schools. 

rj'^HK  second  thing  to  be  said  to  the  average  teacher,  more  emphati- 
-i-  cally  than  ever  before,  is  that  she  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
greatest  agency  in  that  general  reform  and  uplift  of  the  national  school¬ 
keeping  which  the  real  superiority  and  wisdom  in  the  educational  public 
now  demands.  It  is  not  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  any  improve¬ 
ment  and  advancement  so  general  as  the  uplift  of  the  common  school 
depends  on  the  possession  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  faculties 
known  as  the  scientific  or  philosophic  order  of  expertism.  A  change  so 
great  can  only  be  wrought  out  by  the  larger,  broader  and  more  intense 
development  of  a  quality  common  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
Just  as  true  progress  in  the  church  depends  far  less  on  the  great  theo¬ 
logian  and  the  astute  ecclesiastic  than  on  a  genuine  revival  of  the  love 
of  God  and  man  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  common 
Christian  people,  so  all  true  progress  in  the  schools  must  come  from  a 
broader,  more  profound  and  more  intense  realization  of  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  childhootl  and  youth  and  the  obligations  of  all  who  have 
them  in  charge.  And  never  more  than  now  was  it  evident  that  the  true 
science  of  child-study  and  of  all  permanent  advancement  in  educational 
methods  and  organization  was  announced  by  the  great  Teacher  when 
He  said;  —  “Unless  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  With  no  disrespect  to  all  genuine  and  rev¬ 
erent  endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  union,  identity  or  diversity 
of  body  and  soul,  we  still  hold  that  the  final  word  must  be  spoken  and 
the  deepest  insight  obtained  through  the  possession  of  the  childlike  spirit, 
the  eternal  youth,  which  alone  interprets  “  the  light  that  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.”  However  curious  or  practi- 
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cally  valuable  in  the  hygiene  of  education  may  be  the  results  of  the  so- 
called  scientific  method  of  child  study  it  is  still  only  a  brilliant  skirmish¬ 
ing  in  the  suburbs  of  human  nature  compared  with  the  common,  ever¬ 
present  mother-love  that,  from  the  day  of  Grandmother  Eve,  has  gone 
on  ;  the  heart  of  the  greatest  and  best  always  and  everywhere  lying 
along  side  the  heart  of  the  little  child.  It  is  this  accumulated  love  and 
wisdom  of  mankind  that  makes  every  generation  of  new  mothers  some¬ 
what  more  capable  than  all  that  have  gone  before  and  w'hich,  more  than 
all  science,  philosophy,  theology  or  state  craft,  leaves  the  world  a  little 
ahead  with  every  departing  generation.  And  the  least  little  school 
mistress  in  the  loneliest  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  wildest  wilderness 
is  capable  of  becoming  with  every  day’s  work  better  informed,  more 
richly  furnished,  in  every  way  a  more  reliable  “  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  ”  for  the  little  group  to  whom  she  is  the  representative,  for  the 
time,  of  all  we  mean  by  education.  And  the  champion  scientist  him¬ 
self,  surrounded  by  his  arsenal  of  curious  contrivances  for  laying  seige 
to  the  citadel  of  human  nature,  the  soul  of  the  little  child,  may  every 
day  find  himself  farther  removed  from  the  object  of  his  search,  more 
and  more  given  over  to  fruitless  and  absurd  conclusion  that  Hy  in  the 
face  of  the  common  sense  and  universal  experience  of  the  race.  The 
great  lack  now  in  the  teaching  body  is  just  this  lack  of  the  childlike 
spirit  in  the  understanding  of  the  nature,  the  interpretation  of  the  waj'S, 
and  the  discovery  of  fruitful  methods  of  dealing  with  the  life  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children.  All  that  is  permanent  in  what  we  call  the  new  education 
is  the  outcome  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  half-dozen  sentences 
uttered  eighteen  centuries  ago  about  the  nature  and  possibilities  of 
childhood,  by  the  Divine  Educator  whose  own  Imyhood  is  still  the  ideal 
for  American  youth.  And  if  our  teachers  are  wise  in  time;  while  giv¬ 
ing  all  reasonable  heed  and  deserved  respect  to  the  new  expertism ;  they 
will  invite  to  the  leadership  and  listen  more  attentively  to  the  words  of 
those  who  stand  nearest  the  heart  and  life  of  the  20,()0(),U0()  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  and  girls ;  rather  than  weary  the  brain  and  worry  the  con¬ 
science  in  the  effort  to  get  their  eye  on  that  most  intangible,  unreal 
and  impossible  of  creatures;  “The  child.” 
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EDUCATING  THE  CITIZEN. 

LOUIS  T.  GOLDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  individual  shall  save  the  whole.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 

HOVV  shall  we  train  up  citizens?  Citizens  in  the  old  sense;  men 
who  value  the  opportunities  of  citizenship  and  welcome  its 
resjtonsihilities.  The  patriot  has  learned  how  to  die  for  his  country, 
how  shall  the  citizen  learn  to  live  for  her?  Our  standard  of  citizenship 
has  fallen.  Every  community  has  its  group  of  men  known  as  “  good 
citizens  ”  who  in  all  their  lives  never  made  an  honest  effort  towards  ren¬ 
dering  this  a  better  government  to  live  under.  Yet  in  the  fields  of 
social,  religious  and  philanthropic  activity  they  are  potent  factors  for 
good.  Such  men  are  misnamed,  they  should  be  called  good  men  but 
bad  citizens.  The  good  citizen  recognizes  his  responsibilities.  He  is 
vigilant  in  guarding  the  public  faith,  in  insisting  upon  ollicial  probity, 
and  in  striving  to  destroy  that  popular  dogma  which  teaches  that  public 
men  may  have  two  standards  of  veracity  and  honor,  one  fair  and  of  full 
height  for  private  business ;  the  other  shrunken  and  distorted  for  pub¬ 
lic  action. 

The  need  of  this  country  today  is  citizens  who  know  why  this  is  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation  and  hov'  to  keep  it  so.  Today  w'e  are  a 
nation  without  leaders.  We  have  public  men  in  plenty;  distinguished, 
patriotic,  learned  ;  but  lacking  that  which  alone  makes  leaders  —  a  fol¬ 
lowing.  Public  opinion,  operating  through  manhood  suffrage,  is  the 
controller  and  director  of  American  destiny.  With  absolute,  though 
indirect  power,  it  directs  legislative  and  executive  action.  It  has  nearly 
always  been  right,  at  least  no  fatal  errors  can  so  far  be  laid  at  its  door; 
but  who  can  foretell  the  future?  The  best,  the  only  guarantee  is  a 
higher  standard  of  citizenship  and  a  better  understanding  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  whole  creed  of  good  citizenship  is  in  the  understanding  of  the 
questions  “  Why  is  this  nation  prosperous  and  happy  and  how  shall  we 
keep  it  so.”  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  to  be  found  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  nature,  scope,  prerogatives  and  precedents  of  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions ;  the  answer,  to  the^  second  is  found  in  the  light 
of  the  answer  to  the  first.  The  search  for  this  knowledge  is  much 
easier  than  at  first  glance  it  would  seem.  It  is  not  necessary  to  study 
Madison’s  “  Debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention”  nor  the  letters 
of  Jay,  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  “  The  Federalist,”  or  the  other  great 
sources  of  light  upon  the  formation  and  scojye  of  the  constitution. 
What  the  citizen  should  study  is  the  actual  government  as  administered 
by  the  executive  and  other  officials.  The  best  light  on  this  subject,  in 
fact  it  is  practically  the  only  original  information  at  hand,  has  been 
shed  by  the  presidents  themselves.  'Phe  constitution  imposes  upon  the 
president  the  duty  to  “  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  its  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.”  The  result  of  this  requirement 
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has  been  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  or  analysis  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  requirements  of  the  government.  These  annual  and  other 
messages  are  a  part  of  history,  and  more  than  history,  for  they  have 
sometimes  made  history.  Those  of  the  earlier  presidents  were  in 
breadth,  dignity,  logic  and  learning,  models  of  political  literature. 
Writing  of  them  in  1863,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  said,  “The 
American  State  papers  during  the  early  years  of  the  French  revolution¬ 
ary  war  present  a  noble  monument  of  dignity,  moderation  and  gootl 
faith.  They  are  repertories  of  statesmanlike  principles  and  judicial 
knowledge.”  In  these  messages  and  papers  of  the  presidents  the  citi¬ 
zen  will  find  set  forth  in  the  light  of  their  time,  the  great  problems  that 
one  after  another  have  been  solved,  and  whose  solutions,  like  great 
stones,  were  laid  one  upon  another  to  form  the  enduring  foundations  of 
our  national  life. 

The  youth  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow.  Let  us  then  teach  him 
to  know  the  duties  of  citizenship  that  he  may  do  well  his  part,  and  that 
there  may  be  more  men  such  as  President  Garfield  described : 

“  Men  who,  standing  on  a  mountain  height,  see  all  the  achievements 
of  our  past  history  and  carry  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  its  glorious 
deeds,  and  who  looking  forward,  prepare  to  meet  the  dangers  that 
come.” 
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The  National  Union  of  Teachers,  or  the  N.  I'.  T.,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known  in  England,  had  its  annual  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1894.  The 
place  gave  great  i^clat  to  the  meeting  which  was  rendered  still  more 
memorable  by  the  discussion  of  pending  legislation.  This  year  the  as¬ 
sociation  convenes  at  Cambridge,  Easter  week,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  meeting  will  be  as  brilliant  as  that  of  five  years  ago.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  given  proof  of  its  interest  in  the  event  by  the  resolution  to 
confer  the  degree  of  M.  A.  honoris  causa  upon  Mr.  T.  Clancy,  the 
president-elect  of  the  Union,  and  upon  Mr.  ,1.  H.  Yoxall,  the  General 
Secretary  and  also  member  of  Parliament.  'I'he  unusual  but  well  de¬ 
served  recognition  gives  intense  satisfaction  to  the  association. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  just  opened  promises  to  be  unusually  im¬ 
portant  as  regards  education.  The  (.Queen’s  speech  foreshadows  the 
measure'  that  will  be  introduced  for  simplifying  and  unifying  the  gen¬ 
eral  control  of  education.  It  says,  “  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  for  the  administration  of  primary,  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  England  and  Wales  will  again  be  laid  before  you.”  A  bill 
for  promoting  technical  education  in  Ireland  will  also  be  introduced. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  measures  relating  to  school  adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  increase  of  school  provision,  is  the  bill  to  raise  the  age 
limit  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  to  twelve  years.  This  was 
introtluced  on  the  convening  of  Parliametit  and  successfully  carried 
March  Ist.  The  date  will  be  ever  memorable  as  bringing  relief  to 
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thousands  of  unfortunate  children  and  redeeming  a  pledge  given  by 
England  at  the  Berlin  conference  of  1890.  The  English  school  law 
obliges  every  parent  to  secure  for  his  child  “  sulticient  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.”  Proof  of  this  sutHcient 
amount  is  a  certificate  showing  that  the  child  has  passed  the  fourth 
grade,  or  that  it  has  attended  scliool  a  certain  number  of  times  in  each 
of  the  years  between  five  and  eleven  years  of  age.  It  was  not  until 
1898  that  the  age  for  total  or  partial  exemption  from  school  attendance 
was  raised  to  eleven  years.  After  that  mature  age  was  reached  an 
English  child  might  be  fully  employed  in  any  labor  excepting  that  of  a 
factory,  workshop  or  mine,  provided  he  had  secured  the  certificate  of 
exemption  from  school  attendance.  If,  unfortunately  he  had  not 
obtained  the  certificate,  he  was  forced  b}’  the  authorities  to  give  at  least 
half  time  attendance  at  school  and  might  be  forced  by  his  natural  or 
unnatural  guardians  to  work  half-time  in  a  factory  or  workshop.  Even 
the  term  half-time  was  deceptive,  as  it  meant  six  hours  in  the  mill 
against  two  or  two  and  a  half  at  school.  The  abuse  of  childhood  under 
this  system  roused  powerful  protest.  The  school  boards  of  the  larger 
cities,  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc.,  have  lead  in  exposing 
the  evils  of  this  condition  and  the  press  has  ably  seconded  their  efforts. 
The  entire  number  of  half-timers  enrolled  in  the  schools  in  1897  was 
119,747.  Of  these  the  majority  were  toiling  at  tasks  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  age  and  strength.  A  special  commissioner  appointed  to 
investigate  their  condition  says:  The  half-time  system  “  is  a  bad  sys¬ 
tem,  a  vicious  system  which  counts  its  victims  by  thousands.  It  hurts 
the  health,  and  injures  the  educational  elliciency  of  our  children.”  In 
this  opinion,  leaders  of  parliament,  eminent  chiefs  of  the  industrial 
world,  factory  inspectors  and  many  members  of  the  Trades  I’nious 
concur.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  current  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  of  the  working  people  as  a  class  to  any  measure  for 
advancing  the  age  limit.  Said  .Mr.  Harwood,  member  of  Parliament, 
who  presided  over  a  recent  conference  in  Manchester,  called  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pending  measure,  “In  the  interests  of 
children  and  parents  the  age  should  be  raised.  The  working  folks  of 
this  part  of  the  country  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  competition  of 
child  labor  is  a  great  factor  in  keeping  down  wages,  and  especially  so 
in  female  employment.  From  the  eilucational  standpoint  the  cause  for 
raising  the  age  is  so  apparent  that  I  will  only  just  mention  it.”  He  re¬ 
ceived,  he  said,  many  plaintive  letters,  pointing  out  the  hardshij)  of 
depriving  widows  and  iM>or  families  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  children. 
That  was  a  difllculty,  but  it  stowl  in  the  way  of  formerly  raising  the 
age  from  eight  years.  So  perfectly  was  he  convinced,  from  tlfe  point 
of  view  of  the  State,  that  the  existing  arrangement  was  an  unwise  one, 
that  he  shouhl  be  prepared  to  support,  were  it  found  necessary,  a  pro- 
l)08al  that  the  .State  should  come  in  and  give  assistance  where  people 
suffered  hardship  through  the  deprivation  of  their  children’s  wages.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  Stale  could  make  better  use  of  its  money. 

Thenew'  law  raises  the  age  for  half-time  exemption  to  twelve  years, 
the  same  to  take  effect  January  1,  1900.  The  champions  of  childhood 
who  have  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  this  concession,  will  not  rest 
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content  here,  and  the  prospect  of  a  higher  age  limit  in  the  future  is 
greater  than  has  seemed  the  chance  of  victory  in  the  struggle  just 
closed. 


GEHMANY. 

'I'he  astonishing  progress  of  Germany  in  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs  continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  it  is  believed,  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  thorough  character  of 
the  elementary  education  and  in  the  completeness  of  special  training  for 
specific  industries.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  England, 
Mr.  Consul  Powell  says:  “The  great  success  which  has  attended 
German  trade  since  1873,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  ten  years, 
has  been  frequently  attributed  in  Great  Britain  to  the  superiority  of 
commercial  and  technical  education  in  Germany.  This  is  not  the  view 
taken  by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  facts  by  close  acquaintance 
with  them  in  (Germany,  they  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  this  success 
is  due  less  to  superior  commercial  education  than  to  the  high  state  of 
general  education  that  Germany  has  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  which 
was  formerly  lacking,  and  is  even  now  lacking  in  several  essential 
points,  in  Great  Britain.” 

“  The  commercial  success  of  the  (Tcrinan  nation  is  not  the  outcome 
of  commercial  education,  the  latter  is  rather  itself  the  offspring  of  that 
success,  which  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
municipalities,  and  latterly  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  the  iininense 
value  of  commercial  education  for  a  commercial  people.  'I'herefore  the 
wonderful  increase  of  commercial  schools  is  a  result  and  not  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  trade  success  of  German}’.” 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  tliat  the  rise  of  commercial  education  in 
Germany  is  traced  to  tlie  Pliiladelpliia  Exliibit  of  1870.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Powell  s.ays :  “It  may  be  fairly  said  that  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  hardly  existed  prior  to  18  70,  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  when  Professor  Beuleaux  made  his  celebrated  report  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  exhibits,  ‘  Billig  und  Schlecht  ’  (cheap  and  bad),  although  it  is 
dillicult  to  state  a  precise  date  at  which  the  feeling  caused  by  that 
remarkable  report  began  to  take  life  amongst  the  German  nation.” 

While  (ierman  education  appears  as  a  model  from  which  other  nations 
are  continuall}’  drawing  lessons  and  suggestions,  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  conditions  is  expressed  by  many  le.ading  German  edu¬ 
cators.  The  excellence  of  German  education  is  due  to  the  relation 
which  is  constantly  maintained  between  principles  and  practical  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  the  pressure  of  new  subjects,  which  have  been  recently  forced 
into  the  programs,  h.as  destroyed  the  happy  balance  of  principle  and 
practice,  and  the  demand  arises  anew  for  harmonizing  the  two.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  the  vital  energies  of  the  young  may 
be  sacrificed  by  excessive  application  to  mental  tasks.*  Psychological 
investigations  are  undertaken,  from  lime  to  time,  with  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  an  exact  measure  of  the  fatigue  due  to  overstrain,  and  efforts 
are  made  to  reduce  the  excessive  amount  of  study  by  a  rational  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  branches  required.  It  seems  probable  that  the  most  fruitful 
result  of  experimental  psychology,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned, 
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will  be  its  exposure  of  the  true  nature  of  fatigue,  its  symptoms  and  its 
remedy. 

The  recently  organized  system  of  medical  inspection  for  the  schools 
of  Berlin  is  another  measure  indicating  the  purpose  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  young  make  their  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
adult  life.  A  medical  officer  is  to  be  appointed  for  each  school,  but  no 
doctor  is  to  have  more  than  six  schools  under  his  charge,  and  this  will 
necessitate  a  staff  of  about  forty  doctors.  Their  duties  are  :  ( 1 )  Ex¬ 

amination  of  all  children  on  entrance  as  to  their  physical  capacity  to 
attend  school.  (2)  Examination  of  the  physical  defects  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  as  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  in  special  classes.  (3)  Examination 
of  absentees  through  alleged  illness.  (4)  If  desired,  to  give  a  verbal 
or  written  report  (a)  on  suspected  or  observed  cases  of  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  (b)  on  suspected  or  observed  defects  in  the  structure  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  school,  injurious  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
(5)  To  have  a  fixed  consultation  hour  at  the  school  once  a  fortnight, 
when  the  teachers  can  ask  professional  advice.  Any  observations  made 
by  the  physician  in  his  official  capacity  may  only  be  published  with  the 
consent  of  the  School  Authority.  The  doctor  receives  a  remuneration 
of  Si  25  for  each  school. 

The  first  volume  of  the  general  bibliography  of  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Germany  and  in  the  German  speaking  countries  has  just  been 
published  by  Karl  Kehrbach  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  “  Society  for  the 
history  of  education  and  instruction  in  Germany.”  The  volume  com¬ 
prises  1244  pages,  and  is  much  more  than  a  simple  list  of  works,  arti¬ 
cles,  reviews,  etc.  Each  title  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  resnm6  of  the 
subject  treated,  comprising  often  characteristic  citations.  This  society, 
which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Kehrbach  in  1H90,  has  already  published  the 
Monumenta  Germaniae  Paedagofjica,  a  work  in  seventeen  volumes, 
covering  all  matters  of  importance  in  the  history  of  education. 

FRANCE. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  secondary  education  in  France  has  outlined  its  inquiry 
and  thus  forecast  its  ultimate  report.  The  subjects  are  presented  in 
seA'en  classes.  The  first  comprises  statistics,  the  second  and  third  re¬ 
late  to  administration  and  the  internal  conduct  of  the  schools,  the  fourth 
and  most  extensive  to  studies  and  the  relation  of  secondary  to  primary 
and  to  technical  education.  Examinations  and  the  Itaecalau reate,  which 
form  the  fifth  division  of  the  inquiry,  and  inspection  and  scholarship 
funds  included  in  the  sixth,  are  all  features  peculiar  to  the  French  sys¬ 
tem  and  concerning  which  the  University  world  is  greatly  agitated  and 
divided.  The  secondary  instruction  of  girls  forms  the  seventh  topic 
with  respect  to  which  the  Co?nmission  states  that  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  investigation,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  be  determined  here¬ 
after. 

The  University  of  Lille  announces  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory 
of  the  science  of  education  to  work  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  of 
physiological  psychology  at  the  Sorl>onne. 

A.  T.  s. 
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To  Hccuiiiinuilate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  puhlUhers  of  Kuucation  will  send,  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  hook  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

'1'he  Stoky  ok  France.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  We  have  received  Volume  1  of  this  monu¬ 
mental  and  all-comprehensive  work,  which  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  research  and 
prot\)und  scholarship.  The  author  well  remarks  than  “  as  long  as  men  continue  to 
find  interest  in  the  annals  of  the  pa.st,  the  .stor>’  of  France  will  command  special 
attention.”  He  has  gone  back  t<j  the  beginning  and  traces  the  development  of  the 
life,  the  laws,  the  literature,  and  all  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  French  people,  in  a 
scientific  and  a  very  clear  and  graphic  way.  Every  statement  is  supported  by 
authority.  Not  only  have  the  standard  histories  been  carefully  consulted  by  the 
author  in  preparing  his  work,  but  also  the  numerous  memoirs  and  autobiographies 
in  which  the  literature  of  France  is  unusually  rich.  While  cautious  on  doubtful 
points  the  autlior  is  clear  and  positive  in  his  historical  judgments  and  the  reasons  for 
his  conclusions  are  satisfactorily  stated.  He  helps  the  stuilent  to  think  for  himself 
and  at  the  .same  time  guides  his  thinking  intelligently.  Volume  1  takes  the  reader  to 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XVL  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  advent  of  the 
second  volume.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company ;  $2.50. 

Some  Recent  Mathematical  Works:  Geometry  ok  Position,  by  Theodor  Reye. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Strassburg,  translated  and  edited  by 
Thomas  F.  Holgate,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  consists  of  lectures  on  this 
subject  now  first  Englished  by  Doctor  Holgate,  although  there  have  been  Italian 
and  French  translations  of  the  famous  treatise.  'I'he  translation  is  made  from  the 
latest  German  edition  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  author.  It  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  students  of  higher  mathematics.  (The  Macmillan  Company).  Inkinitesimal 
Analysis,  by  William  Benjamin  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  volume  I.  of  the  series  and  is  elementary,  treating  of  real  variables.  The 
author  says  the  volume  has  been  written  in  the  light  of  ten  years’  experience  in 
teaching  the  Calculus,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  student  will  attain  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  and  a  ‘‘  mastery  of  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  thought  yet 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man.”  It  is  a  comprehensive  work  of  nearly  400  pages, 
enriched  with  many  new  illustrations  and  exercises.  (The  Macmillan  Company). 
Integral  Calculi  s,  by  Daniel  Alexander  Murray,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Dikkerential  Calci  li’s,  by  James  McMahon  and  Virgil  Snyder,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  are  volumes  in  the  Cornell  Mathematical  Series  now  being  published.  They 
are  designed  primarily  for  the  u.se  of  students  in  engineering,  although  both  books 
are  suitable  for  any  one  taking  up  the  study  of  calculus.  Many  new  and  valuable 
features  are  given  in  the  books,  making  them  attractive  treatises  and  commendable 
text-books  for  colleges.  In  each  book  answers  are  given  to  all  exercises.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company.)  In  the  revised  edition  of  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor’s  Elements 
OK  THE  Dikkerential  and  iNTEiiRAi.  Calcl’lls  the  author  states  that  ‘‘an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  pre.sent  in  their  unity  the  three  methods  commonly  u.sed  in  the 
calculus:  the  concept  of  rates  is  e.ssential  to  a  statement  of  the  problems  of  the 
calculus;  the  principles  of  limits  make  po.ssible  general  solutions  of  these  problems, 
and  the  laws  of  infinitesimals  greatly  abridge  these  solutions.”  The  Ixiok  is 
especially  rich  in  examples  and  ajiplications  and  in  its  new  edition  will  doubtless 
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enjoy  a  renewed  prosperity  in  the  school-room.  (Ginn  &  Company.)  Elemknts 
OF  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by  J.  VV'.  Nicholson,  Profes.sor  of 
Mathematics  in  Louisiana  State  University,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  beginners  in 
this  subject.  In  scope  the  author  aims  to  present  the  common  and  most  essential 
elements,  the  endeavor  being  to  prepare  a  well-graded  text-book  at  once  simple, 
practical  and  thorough.  The  exercises  are  many,  the  definitions  are  clear,  the 
exposition  is  lucid  and  exact.  It  is  a  gratifying  text-book  for  beginners  and  will 
have  a  prompt  welcome.  (The  Macmillan  Company).  The  Essentials  ok  Plane 
Geometry,  by  Webster  Wells,  is  the  latest  addition  to  Wells’  mo.st  excellent  series 
of  mathematical  text-books.  The  author  in  this  book  has  endeavore<l  to  make  a 
work  suited  to  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  academies.  He  has  made  a  number 
of  innovations  and  added  several  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  te.\t-books  on 
this  subject.  A  goodly  number  of  problems  in  construction  are  given  in  which  the 
construction  or  proof  is  left  to  the  pupil.  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Comiiany).  Anai  ytic 
Geometry,  by  .1.  H.  Tanner  and  .loseph  Allen,  of  Cornell  University,  is  an  ele¬ 
mentary  course  in  this  subject  and  is  a  part  of  the  Cornell  Series  of  Mathematics. 
The  authors  .set  forth  the  principles  of  Analytics  in  a  simple  manner  although  it  is 
evident  that  rigor  of  tn^atment  is  regarded  as  more  important  than  simplicity.  'I’he 
books  of  this  series  are  de.signed  primarily  for  students  in  engineering  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  they  may  be  used  by  general  students  and  a.s  text-books  in  colleges  and 
technical  schools.  In  this  book  the  authors  have  introduced  a  number  of  features 
each  of  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  work.  (-Vmerican  Book  Company). 

Elements  ok  Trigonometry,  by  Andrew  W.  Philliiis  and  Wendell  .M.  Strong, 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Phillip.s-Loomis  Mathematical  Series  ami  maintains  the 
high  standanl  of  the  authors.  Some  .striking  features  characterize  this  text-book: 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  treatment  of  the  plane  and  spherical  trigonome¬ 
try;  the  emphasis  given  to  the  formulas  es.sential  to  the  solution  of  triangles;  the 
large  muulH'r  of  exercises;  the  graphical  representation  of  the  trigonometric, 
inverse  trigonometric,  and  hyperbolic  functions;  the  u.se  of  jihoto-engravings  of 
mcxlels  in  the  sjiherical  trigonometry;  the  graphical  solution  of  spherical  triangles, 
etc.  The  definitions  are  exceedingly  lucid,  the  explanations  clear  and  the  exerci.ses 
and  jiroblems  new  and  practical.  It  is  an  excellent  work  with  many  .strong  fea¬ 
tures  and  deserving  of  extensive  use;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Minekai.s  in  Rock  Se<  tions,  by  Lea  Mcllvaine  Lu<iuer,  Ph.  I).,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Mineralogy,  Columbia  University,  aims  to  give  practical  methods  for  iden¬ 
tifying  minerals  in  rock  .sections  with  the  microscope,  and  is  e.specially  arranged 
for  students  in  technical  and  scientific  schools.  The  author  says  he  has  prepared 
the  text-book  with  the  view  of  putting  before  the  student  only  those  facts  which 
are  ab.soluU*ly  necessary  for  the  proper  recognition  and  identification  of  the  com¬ 
mon  minerals  in  rock  sections.  While  designed  for  use  by  beginners  the  author 
aasumes  that  those  using  the  book  pos.ses.s  an  elementary  knowledge  of  crystallog¬ 
raphy  and  mineralogy.  An  optical  scheme  is  given  in  the  ap[H-ndix,  with  the 
minerals  grouped  acconiing  to  their  common  optical  characters.  New  York:  I). 
Van  Nostrand  Company. 

Hlstorv  ok  Greece,  by  George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.  1).,  of  Harvard  University, 
is  a  substantial  book  of  nearly  4(M)  pages,  designed  for  uw*  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  author  has  a  profound  love  for  Grecian  history  and  writes  it  with 
graphic  pen  and  enthusiasm.  He  does  not  follow  the  path  so  faithfully  kept  by 
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most  writers  of  Grecian  histor>’;  wars  are  not  the  sole  subjects  of  his  chapters. 
Although  the  Greeks  were  almost  always  at  war,  there  is  little  need  in  a  text-book 
that  there  be  a  careful  enumeration  of  their  conquests  and  defeats,  their  armies  and 
war  ships.  Campaigns  and  battles  Dr.  Botsford  properly  subordinates,  and  gives 
prominent  attention  and  place  to  the  character  and  achievement  of  the  great  men 
of  Greece.  The  style  of  the  book  is  graceful  and  easy;  the  sub-divisions  judiciously 
made,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  logical.  A  valuable  chapter  is  that 
styled  Helps  to  the  Study  of  (iieek  History,  in  which  are  given  the  periods  of  the 
history,  examples  of  outlines,  studies,  events  in  chronological  order  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  There  are  ten  full-page  maps  and  many  small  maps  in  the  text;  ten  full- 
page  illustrations  and  upwards  of  sixty  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  ' 

We  have  received  a  sample  collection  of  the  well-known  and  praiseworthy  “  Perry 
Pictures  ”  including  many  of  the  famous  subjects  of  the  world’s  art,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  educational  purposes.  The.se  pictures  will  contribute  no  small  share  to 
the  educatittn  anil  cultivation  of  the  present  generation  of  school  children.  They  are 
a  step  in  the  right  direction, —  they  suggest  charming  thoughts,  cultivate  taste, 
inform  with  life  and  reality  scenes  and  personages  of  hi.story,  render  impressions 
definite  and  la.sting  and  rank  with  the  l)est  text-books  in  effectiveness  of  teaching. 
'Phe  publisher  is  to  be  commended,  and  is  commended  by  many  leading  educators  for 
his  enterprise  and  taste  in  selecting  and  putting  within  reach  of  all  classes  such 
choice  masterpieces  of  art  in  convenient  form  for  daily  reference.  There  are  1000 
subjects;  sold  by  the  hundred  at  one  cent  each,  or  twenty  for  thirty  cents.  The 
Perry  Pictures  Company,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 

Six  Young  Hunters,  or  the  Adventures  of  the  Greyhound  Club,  by  W. 
Gordon  Parker,  author  of  “  Grant  Burton,”  etc.,  with  illustrations  by  the  author, 
is  a  book  which  will  greatly  interest  boys.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the 
Indian  territory,  where  a  party  of  boys  from  the  East  are  spending  the  summer 
vacation  at  a  lodge  owned  by  the  uncle  of  one  of  them.  Here  the  boys  engage  in 
hunting,  fishing  and  coursing  with  hounds;  but  their  most  thrilling  adventures 
come  from  contact  with  outlaws,  led  by  Cabrillo,  in  hiding  near  the  lodge.  What 
the  adventures  are  we  leave  to  the  readers  to  find  out;  the  book  abounds  in  lively 
descriptions  of  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which  will  intensely  interest  any  live 
boy.  The  book  is  healthy  in  tone;  the  Iniys  are  manly,  honest  and  of  good  princi¬ 
ples.  Boston;  Lee  &  Shepard;  price,  81.25. 

The  Cocoa  Palm,  and  other  songs  for  children,  is  a  beautiful  collection  of 
words  and  music,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  tropic  isles  of  Hawaii, 
by  Mary  Dillingham  Frear.  Mrs.  Frear  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Frear,  one  of  the 
Commi.ssioners  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  draw  up  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  new  possessions  of  the  United  States,  formerly  the  Hawaiian 
Republic.  Mrs.  Frear  was  born  in  the  islands  and  throughout  her  childhood 
and  youth  has  had  the  opportunity  to  drink  deeply  of  the  tropical  fascinations 
of  the  ‘‘Paradise  of  the  Pacific”  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  quaint 
and  original  native  Hawaiian  melodies,  which  are  as  distinct  from  all  other 
music  as  the  negro  melodies,  and  even  more  engaging  than  the  latter.  The  songs 
of  this  book  reproduce  something  of  the  spirit  of  that  wave-lapped  and  mountain- 
crowneil  country  in  the  mid.st  of  the  sea.  The  picture.sque  Cocoa-Palm,  the  soft 
cooing  of  the  turtle-dove,  the  murmer  of  the  sea  in  the  beautiful  shells  of  the 
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sandy  beach,  the  chatter  of  the  gossipy  Minah  birds,  and  the  wild  glory  of  the 
quenchless  volcanoes  are  made  visible  and  audible  in  the  words  and  music  that  are 
so  sympathetically  and  tastefully  wedded  in  these  choice  songs  for  the  hoine  and 
the  school-room.  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  about  the  volume  that  will 
impress  its  charm  even  upon  those  who  have  never  visited  the  islands,  while  to 
those  who  have  been  there  and  cherish  precious  memories  of  sweet,  lotus-eating 
days  in  that  laud  of  eternal  balm  it  will  revive  all  the  old  experiences  and  awaken 
a  new  desire  to  revisit  the  land  across  the  sea.  Children  everywhere  will  delight 
in  this  8ong-l)ook.  The  illustrations  are  by  Be.ssie  Foster  French.  Chicago:  Lyon 
&  Healy;  San  Francisco:  William  Doxey. 

Paui-inb  Wyman,  by  Sophie  May,  author  of  “The  Asbury  Twins,”  “Quinne- 
basset  Girls,”  etc.,  is  written  with  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  thought  and  life  of 
girls,  and  sympathy  in  the  perplexities,  aspirations  and  disappointments  of  their 
experience.  Her  characters  are  natural  and  skillfully  placed  in  scenes  that  are 
described  as  only  such  an  author  can  whose  study  of  girlhood  has  been  thorough 
and  exhaustive.  Pauline  Wyman  is  a  typical  New  England  girl  whose  strong, 
beautiful  character  is  developed  by  her  environment.  How  she  overcomes  unfavor¬ 
able  surroundings,  her  experience  in  teaching  school,  the  in|ere.sting  circumstances 
in  a  young  girl’s  life,  are  all  told  with  the  same  originality  and  freshiu'ss  which 
have  drawn  a  multitude  of  young  people  to  the  author’s  previous  work  in  the 
“  Quinnebasset  Series,”  and  will  be  followed  by  the  reader  with  unflagging  inter¬ 
est.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard;  price,  ^>1.2o. 

A  Little  Bo()k  ok  Missouri  Verse,  collected  and  edited  by  Prof.  James  S. 
Snoddy,  now  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  Dakota,  but  formerly  of 
Woodson  Institute,  Hichmond,  Mo.,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  short  pieces  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  a  few  of  which  have 
the  ring  of  genuine  poetry.  It  was  a  most  fitting  thing  thus  to  gather  the  best 
poetic  thought  of  Missouri  into  these  200  pages.  The  editor  has  shown  discriminat¬ 
ing  judgment  and  gives  us  a  bompiet  of  very  fragrant  prairie  flowers.  His  example 
might  well  be  followed  in  other  states. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  a  series  to  be  known  as  “  Harper’s  Scientific 
Memoirs,”  in  which  will  be  published  important  articles  and  papers,  such  as 
accounts  of  important  discoveries,  reports  of  experiments  upon  which  much  of 
present-day  science  depends,  first-hand  explanations  of  es.sential  facts,  etc.,  and 
these  to  be  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  The  papers  in  this  series  will  be  printed  in  thin  octavo  voluim*s, 
each  containing  a  complete  article,  with  notes  and  explanations  and  references  to 
contemporary  or  later  work.  Two  volumes  of  this  series  are  now  ready,  both 
edited  by  Professor  Ames:  one  on  The  Free  Expansion  ok  Gases,  containing 
memoirs  by  Gay-Lus.sac,  Joule,  and  Joule  and  Thomson;  the  other  containing  Fraun¬ 
hofer’s  papers  on  Prismatic  and  Dikkraction  Spectra.  Other  volumes  are  in 
preparation. 

To  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  La  Tulipe  Noire,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Dumas,  abridged  and  edited  with  notes  by  C.  Fontaine.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  class-room,  the  editor  has  cut  down  the  story  fully  one-fourth;  the 
essentials  of  the  story  have  been  preserved.  It  makes  a  delightful  reading  book  for 
first  and  second  year  classes  in  French.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
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Nati  rai,  Philosophy;  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  is  now  put  forth  in  a  revised  form 
under  the  editorship  of  C.  Canby  Balderston,  who  has  made  many  changes  in  the 
text  and  rewritten  many  of  the  cliapters.  Tlie  changes  and  emendations  are  of 
pronounced  value,  serving  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  making  it  now  one  of 
the  best  of  text-books  on  physics  in  tlie  schools.  The  revision  editor  had  added  a 
laboratory  manual  of  physics,  thereby  making  the  student  well  equipped  for  actual 
laboratory  work  in  the  subject.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  Company. 

Two  editions  of  the  Sir  Hookr  i>k  Coverlky  Papers,  from  The  Spectator,  come 
to  us  this  montli,  one  from  Ginn  &  t'ompany,  editeil  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield,  the 
other  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  and  edited  by  William  Henry  Hudson,  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  The.se  editions  are  freshly  made  to  meet  college 
requirements  and  are  replete  with  facts,  criticisms  and  exegetical  notes  that  the 
student  will  need  to  know  or  have  in  his  preparations  for  entrance  examinations. 
F^ach  of  the  books  supplies  all  the  needs  of  the  student  .and  each  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

The  Student’s  Book  of  Days  and  Birthdays,  by  Edith  A.  Sawyer,  contains 
apt  quotations  for  every  day  of  the  year;  founders’  days  and  presidents’  birthdays 
of  the  leading  colleges;  and  blank  pages  on  which  one’s  friends  may  write  their 
names,  etc.  It  is  most  carefully  edited,  the  .selections  being  of  a  high  grade;  noth¬ 
ing  meretricious  or  frivolous  being  admitU^d  to  its  pages.  The  book  is  ilaintily  got¬ 
ten  up,  is  printed  on  fine  pajier  and  bound  hand.somely.  It  will  be  a  handy  book 
for  everyone,  a  charming  gift  book  and  a  source  of  comfort  at  all  times.  Bo.ston: 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

Braided  Straws,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke,  author  of  “Twilight  Stories,”  is  a 
little  book  of  short  stories  and  poems  designed  for  use  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
primary  school  and  in  the  nursery.  The  stories  are  most  charmingly  told,  each 
one  being  alive  with  incident  and  pui^ose,  full  of  the  human  element  and  alto¬ 
gether  delightful  in  tone  and  spirit.  The  stories  tell  themselves  and  he  must  be  a 
dull  boy,  or  she  a  dull  girl  who  does  not  find  them  “  catching  and  holding  read¬ 
ing.”  The  book  ought  to  find  prompt  recognition  in  all  primary  schools.  Silver, 
Burdeft  &  Company. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Cleveland  is  preparing  “a  series  of  Historical  Readers,  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  under  the  title  of  The  Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration. 
This  series  is  intended  for  u.se  in  grammar  schools;  it  will  consist  of  five  books  in 
which  is  set  forth  vivid  scenes  in  our  history.  Each  book  will  be  printed  in  large 
type  and  furnished  at  a  low  price.  For  the  series,  Mr.  Meynelle,  the  artist,  has 
made  some  pen  illustrations;  the  costumes  are  said  to  be  absolutely  correct.  Miss 
Cleveland  is  a  painstaking  student  and  a  charming  writer.  Her  books  are  held  in 
high  repute  in  schools  and  this  new  series  will  unquestionably  receive  cordial  wel¬ 
come  from  teachers.  Boston:  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

To  the  series  of  French  books  published  by  the  American  Book  Company  have 
been  added  La  Cigalb  chez  les  Fourmis,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Thomas  J.  Farrar;  Selected  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  for  school  use,  by 
L.  C.  Syms;  and  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition,  by  Victor  E.  Fran¬ 
cois.  Each  book  is  choicely  gotten  up  and  contains  just  the  kind  of  reading  and 
study  matter  teachers  are  demanding.  For  first  year  students  these  books  are 
incomparable;  American  Book  Company, 
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The  Pl’hi.ic  School  Mental  Akithmetic,  by  .1.  A,  McLellan  and  A.  F.  Ames, 
is  based  on  McLellan  and  Dewey’s  “  Psychology  of  Number.”  It  is  uniijue  in 
construction  and  method;  those  familiar  with  other  books  in  this  stories  will  find 
this  to  be  cast  on  lines  that  appeal  to  improved  teaching  and  btitter  methods.  It  is 
a  book  rational  in  purpose  and  execution,  practical  in  every  problem,  accurately 
graded  and  free  from  puzzles.  It  is  a  book  for  growth  and  has  merits  not  possessed, 
by  other  mental  arithmetic  text-books;  the  .Macmillan  Cdinpany. 

The  Stoky  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by  II.  A.  Guerber,  is  a  late  addition 
to  the  Eclectic  School  Readings.  It  is  intended  as  an  historical  reader  or  an  intro¬ 
duction  or  supplement  to  a  text-book  on  history.  The  story  is  told  in  a  charming 
manner,  the  vivid  scenes  of  our  history  being  set  fortli  witli  graphic  power.  There 
is  an  absence  of  tine  writing,  but  the  reader  will  find  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  narrative  of  the  kind  to  interest  children  and  instruct  them  in  the  stirring 
events  of  our  nation’s  hnstory.  It  is  a  sterling  book  and  merits  hearty  welcome. 
American  Hook  Company. 

L.  Prang  &  Company, —  now'  the  Taber-Prang  Art  Company  —  Boston,  wnd  out  a 
few’  little  Easter  canls  and  booklets  in  which  Easter  lilies  and  angel  figures  pre¬ 
dominate.  We  miss  the  profusion  of  birds  and  Howers  as  well  as  Easter  lilies  and 
exquisitely  finished  booklets  of  other  days.  But  doubtless  we  shall  see  these  again 
when  the  new  firm  gets  well  under  way. 

A  Teachers’  Manual  to  accompany  L.  A.  W.  Wilson’s  History  Reader  for 
Elementary  Schools,  contains  suggestions  for  teaching  history  in  the  lower  giades, 
for  every  month  in  the  school  year.  The  reader  is  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  holidays  and  the  manual  gives  abundant  help  for  the  making  of  these  days  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  of  some  fifty  pages,  and  suggest¬ 
ive  to  all  teachers  of  history.  .Macmillan  Company;  price,  60  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  choice  piece  of  music  for  piano  or  organ, 
entitled  Holy  Anoels,  published  by  the  Union  Mutual  .Music  and  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  beautiful  reverie,  suitable  for  Easter.  Sent  for 
25  cents,  by  the  [pubiishers. 


PERIODICALS. 

Ilarpert't  Magazine  for  AprU,  under  the  heading  Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due,  con¬ 
tains  a  noble  tribute  to  the  American  Keguiar,  the  man  who  lights  in  the  ranks  tlie 
battles  of  the  nation,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  showing  superb  courage,  and  en¬ 
during  untold  hardship,  with  little  chance  of  being  named  among  the  world’s  heroes. 
We  are  glad  to  see  bis  merit  handsomely  recognized  bv  Mr.  Zogbaum.  in  this  article. 

- Teachers  will  be  especially  Interested  in  Mr.  William  James’ thiril  article  entitled 

Talks  lo  Teachers  on  Psychology  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April.  The  same  number 
con'alns  an  interesting  paper  on  The  Solar  .System  in  the  Light  ot  Recent  Discoveries. 

- The  Quarterly  Revi^’z  striking  paper  on  Women  Poets  appears  in  The  Living  Age, \\\« 

first  halt  in  the  number  of  April  1. - Cleveland  MofiTett,  as  special  lepresentatlve  of 

McClure’i  Magazine,  made  the  trip  over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  ami  the 
Cbicago  A  Northwestern  Railroads  in  the  recent  record  bresking  experimental  trip  In 
a ’’race  against  time,”  and  describes  his  experiences  and  various  incidents  of  the  trip 

in  the  April  number  of  this  popular  magazine. - Havelock  Kills,  the  English  psychol- 

logist,  writes  of  “  The  stuff  that  Dreams  are  Made  of,”  in  the  April  number  of  .Jppfr- 

ton»'  Popular  Science  Monthly. - Admiral  Sampson  writes  graphically  for  The  Century, 

describing  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  the  Spanish  war.  The  article  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated. - George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  contributes  a  notable  article  on  The  World’s  In- 

debtness  to  the  Jew,  to  the  March  number  of  The  Coming  Age. - The  issues  ot  The 

Youth'*  Companion  continue  to  Justify  the  reputation  of  that  paper  as  the  leading  young 
people’s  paper  of  the  age.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  modern  youth’s  education  to  take 

and  read  such  a  bright,  fresh  original  Journal. - Our  Dumb  Animals  comes  regularly  to 

our  table  and  is  replete  with  matters  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  animals. - Success  is 

meeting  with  deserved  success.  It  is  full  of  meat  and  inspiration. 


